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Legalized Liquo 
Seen as Adverse 
Industrial Factor 


Claims That Modification of 
Prohibition Act Would 
Restore Prosperity Are 
Denied at Senate Hearing 


Revenue Estimates 


Declared Too High 


Retention of 18th Amendment 
Is Advocated to Conserve 
Economic ‘Life Blood’ From 
‘Parasitic’ Liquor Business 


Proponents of prohibition appearing be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee, April 21, 
argued for retention of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the National Prohibition 
Act on the ground that legalization of | 
liquor would contribute to further de- 
moralization of industry. Denial was en- 
tered by witnesses of claims of modifica- 
tionists that prosperity and additional 
revenue would develop with the produc- 
tion and sale. of beer. 

Arthur J. Barton, of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Or- 
ganizations Supporting the Eighteenth 
Amendment, urged maintenance of the 
policy now operative as a means of con- 
servating national assets. 


Effect on Industry Discussed 
D. Leigh Colvin, vice chairman of the 
same organization, insisted the liquor in- 
dustry sapped the country’s economic life- 


blood, and that the return of beer as a 


legalized product would mean exaction of 
another tribute from a long list of al- 
ready burdened industries. 

Mr. Colvin called attention to the fact 
that many economists hold the liquor in- 
dustry to be of parasitic nature. He as- 
serted, in denying statements made by 
repeal advocates, that the industry never 
had \employed the great number of 
workers alleged. 

Revenue Considered 

D. Leigh Colvin, of New Yor’, speaking 
as vice chairman of the National Con- 
ference of Organizations supporting the 
Eighteenth Amendment, told the Commit- | 
tee that anti-prohibitionists were willing 
to pay a high price “out of other people’s 
money” for repeal. He enumerated bills | 
that have been introduced, saying each 
had repeal as its purpose though “dis- 
guised” by other theories. 

“For exemple,” the. witness said, “the 
wets claim all sorts of revenue may be 
produced from a return of beer. But none 
of them agree as to its amount. Some of 
them claim $400,000,000 a year; Governor 
Roosevelt, of New York, has said return 
of beer would provide a ‘fat source’ of | 
revenue, and members of the House have 
named various sums.” 

Mr. Colvin declared tax experts had 
calculated that to gain a tax of $1,000,- | 
000,000 it would be necessary to have a| 
national drink bill approximating $7,- 
000,000,000. “If money is used to buy 
liquor, it is used at the expense of other 
industries,” he said. 

Effect on Sales Discussed 

Mr. Colvin refused to agree with the} 
contention by advocates of repeal that a} 
greater market would open up for all} 
commodities entering into production and 
sales of liquor. He asserted there had 
been an actual increase in sales of agri- 
cultural products since prohibition was 
adopted. “Neither the revenue argument, 
nor the prosperity argument can be sus- 
tained,” he declared. 

He gave figures to show. that binding 
referenda, which had been held in 30 
States had returned a majority of 1,500,- 
000 votes favoring prohibition. 

“State conventions are to receive the 
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Prohibition Arrests 


Increase in Number 


Cases Pending in Court Also 
Gain Over Preceding Year 


Approximately 6,700 more arrests were 
made in prohibition cases during the first 
nine months ending March 31, of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, than in the same period 
of the previous fiscal year, according to 
statistical information furnished April 21, 
at the Bureau of Prohibition. 

State and Federal officials arrested 67,- 
160 persons in 1931-32 compared with 54,- 
517 in 1930-31, according to the statistics. 
Additional information made available 
follows: 

The number of uunfinished prohibition 


cases on court dockets throughout the | 
country increased from 24,003 on March | 


31, 1931, to 25,877 on March 31, 1932. The 
number of jail sentences increased 13,- 
600 in the July-March period of this fiscal 
year as compared with the same months 
in the previous years. The average fine 
imposed rose from $144 to $159. The num- 
ber of cases acquitted and dismissed also 
increased slightly. 

Seizures in so-called manufacture ard 
transport cases increased, according to 
figures on the number of automobiles and 
stills captured. 


Senate Committee Favors 
National Employment Plan 
The Senate Committee on Commerce 


authorized a favorable report, April 21, 
on the Wagner bill (S. 2687) creating a 


r Measure to Limit 


Incomes Offered 


| 


Restriction of Individual Earn- 
ings to One Million and Gifts 
To Five Million Sought 


A RESOLUTION to accomplish a limi- | 
tation on individual income and capi- 
tal holdings by use of the Federal taxing 
power was introduced in the Senate, April 
21, by Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana. 
The resolution would direct the Senate 
Committee on Finance “to reform” the 
pending tax bill to effect a limitation on 
incomes to $1,000,000 a year. It also would 
make it impossible for any person to re- 
ceive more than $5,000,000 by gift or in- 
heritance. In each instance, sums in ex- 
cess of the figures given would be ab- 
sorbed in taxes, according to the author 
of the resolution. | 
The resolutions follows in full text: | 
Resolved, that it is the sense of the| 
Senate of the United States, and that it 
accordingly instructs the Committee on 
Finance, that it reform the Revenue Act, 
(H. R. 10236), now under consideration, so | 
| 





that no person shall have an annual in- 
come in excess of $1,000,000, and so that 


by gifts, inheritances or other bequests | 
more than $5,000,000. 


Gen. Dawes Opposes 
Bonus Payments as 
Financially Unwise' 


Tells House Group It Would | 
Lead to Inflation; Prof. | 
E. W. Kemmerer Says It} 
Would Hurt Confidence 


Inflation of a currency once started in 
a country seldom stops short of its com- | 
plete economic ruin, Brig. Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes, preseident of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, told the House 
Committee on Ways and Means as he 
appeared in opposition to the Patman bill 
providing for the issuance of more than 
$2,000.000,000 additional currency to be 
used for immediate cash payment in full 
of adjusted-service compensation certifi- | 
cates to World War veterans, April 22. 

He said that “it has been confidence 
and not currency which we have lacked 
in this country,” and that only by the 
restoration of confidence will the country’s 
return to prosperity be accomplished. 


Reconstruction Activity 


Contending that partially through the 
efforts of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, confidence is beginning to re- 
turn because of the “attitude of the 
masses” in this country, he said that 
“prosperity is bound to return as sure as 
the sun rises.” (The full text of Gen. 
Dawes’ prepared statement relative to the 
activities of the Reconsiruction Finance 
Corporation will be found on page 7). 

In this statement, Gen. Dawes said the 
purpose of the Government in creating 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was not primarily for the relief of the 13 
classes of corporations permitted to re- 





| ceive loans, but for the benefit of “millions 


of the people who have entrusted these 
particular classes of corporations with 
their funds, and who suffer if the power 
of these corporations to function normally 
is unduly impaired.” 

Aid to Small Banks 


He declared that although the Corpora- | 
tion has been functioning only about 11) 
weeks, “already the beneficial effect of 
its most important work thus far—its 
loans to banks and trust companies—is 
sufficiently evident to have alone justified 
Congress in the creation of the Corpora- 
tion.” 

Comment that the Corporatoin favors | 
large banks as against small ones “is un- 
justified and beside the point,” he said. 

“The number of depositors to be saved 


where the real interest of the public lies— 
not in the question of the size of the 
| bank.” 

As a matter of fact, he continued, “the 
bulk of the bank loans in number and 
amount have gone to the small banks.” 

The loan to the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road of $17,100,000, of which a part was to 
be used to pay one-half of a maturing 
loan held by New York banks, was de- 
|fended by Gen. Dawes as having been 
“not primarily for the benefit of the rail- 
road company or the banks as such, but 
|for the benefit of the thousands of in- 
| vestors in the bonds and securities of the 
|railroad and in the general public in- 
terest.” 

E. W. Kemmerer, research professor of 
interantional finance at Princeton Uni- 
versity, also opposed the bonus proposals 
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Value of Currene 
Under Present 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., April 21.—In opposing 
“ currency inflation, W. O. Woods, 
Treasurer of the United States, told thp 
Western Regional Savings Conference of 
the American Bankers Association, in ain 
address here today, that “there is not the 
slightest danger that our paper currency 
will not be honored at par, unless per- 


legislators who would ignore all experi- 
ence and cause a deluge of greenback§ 
to issue without an adequate gold reé 
serve to honor it on demand.” 

A lack of currency was not the cause 





national employment system. Before act- 
ing finally on the bill, however, the Com- 
mittee altered it in some particulars with 
amendments, the nature of which was 
not announced. 

The Committee’s decision was an- 
nounced by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, sponsor of the legislation, who 
stated orally that he regarded the Com- 
mittee action as an important step toward 
ultimate accomplishment of an employ- 
men system that would be of service to 
the country. 

The measure would authorize appropria- 
tions of $4,000,000 a year to pay the cost 
of Federal supervision and State coopera- 


of the depression, he said. During 
1931, he pointed out, the stock of mo*e- 
tary gold in the United States “was 
greater than ever before in our histoty, 
and the amount of our paper money in 
circulation at the end of the last calen- 


that it has been during the last decade.” 
Mr. Woods’ address follows in part: 


“The Treasury has been receiving a 
great many proposals for relieving the 
depression. Most of them are based on 
the assumption that there is not enough 
paper currency in existence. It is urged 





tion under certain circumstances. It re- 
tains for the Federal Government a veto 
wer over State use of funds in event 
e State program fails to meet the ré- 
quisites laid down by Federal regulations. 


that the Government should put the 
printing presses to work and grind out 
greenbacks sufficient in quantity to meet 
all needs. It is truly astonishing that 
so many of our ciitizens consider that an 
increase in our paper currency regardless 


by sustaining a given bank,” he said, “is | 


chance the system should be upset by | 


dar year was at the greatest height | 


‘Short’ Traders 
In Stocks Named 


Iiry 


In Senate Inqu 


Senate Committee Discloses |'T 
}nearly a fourth in March in 355 of the 


Customers Selling Shares, 


Stocks Dealt in and Firms | cost of the projects they cover advanced 


Placing the Orders 


Two Other Witnesses 
Called in Investigation 


Compulsion in Signing Cards 
For Lending of Securities 
Denied by President of New 
York Exchange at Hearing 





; ; The Senate Banking and Currency Com- |} 
no person during his lifetime shall receive | mittee April 21 voted to make public the | 


list of brokerage customers selling short, 
the shares dealt in and the Stock Ex- 
change firms through which the orders 
were placed. At the close of the morning 
session, Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, Chairman of the Committee 
brought the matter up in the hearing and 
without objection from any member pres- 
ent, the names were ordered to be made 
public. 

Richard Whitney, president of the New 


’ 


| york Stock Exchange, went on the stand 


April 21 for the fourth day of his testi- 


| mony in the investigation being conducted 


by the Committee under authority of a 


| resolution (S. Res. 84). 


Subpoenaed Brokers Present 


There were present a number of brokers 
who had been suppoenaed by the Commit- 
tee. William A. Gray, assistant counsel, 
stated orally that Matthew Brush and 
Percy Rockefeller, of New York City, had 
been subpoenaed in addition to those 
whose names were made public March 20. 

Mr. Whitney again repeated his belief 
in the necessity of short selling as a reg- 
ular part of exchange operation and as 
an integral pant of the process of specula- 
tion, which with investment makes up 
that market. He denied that it created 
an artificial market and declared that 
the market would be artificial w ithout it. 

Mr. Gray, in illustrating his contention 
that there has been pressure from broker- 
age houses, on customers to sign the 
newly instifuted cards specially permitting 
the brokers to lend customers’ securities 
held on Thargin, read from a file of cor- 
respondence relating, he said, to a com~- 
plaint by Thomas A. Kenny, filed with 
the Business Conduct Committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Compulsion Is Denied 


The Business Conduct Committee had 
advised Mr. Kenny that if he were un- 
willing to sign the card, there could be 
no compulsion by his broker, but that if 
his broker were not willing to carry his 
account unless he did sign, he would be 
free to get another broker. 

Mr. Gray asked Mr. Whitney if he did 
not think customers should share in the 
profits, if any, of a broker who lent their 
stocks, and Mr. Whitney replied that in 
some instances that was the case, but that, 
in his opinion, the circumstances of each 
individual case should govern. He did 
not think that was a proper matter for 
regulation by the Exchange, he testified. 

Asked if he knew instances where mem- 
bers of the exchange had advised cus- 
tomers to take a position in the market 
contrary to their own, Mr. Whitney re- 
peated his statement of last week that the 
firm of E. W. Wanger, of Chicago, had 
done that and disciplinary action had 
been taken. He added that that was one 
of the factors, but not the most impor- 
tant one, in the suspension of Prince & 
Whitely from the exchange. 

Kreuger and Toll Interest 


Referring to the large short interest in 
the stock of Kreuger and Toll, shortly 
after the suicide of the head of that firm 
recently, Mr. Gray asked Mr. Whitney 
for an explanation of it. Mr. Whitney 
replied that the bulk of it, in his opinion, 
came from the hedging for the protection 
of an account carried by a stock exchange 
|firm for Mr. Kreuger, and that the sale 
was under authority of the contract 
which that individual had had with the 
firm in question. Mr. Whitney agreed to 
| submit a report on the case. 
| In making public a list of about 350 
names which had been picked put by the 
Committee representing those who had 
sold short in excess of 25,000 shares, Sen- 
ator Walcott, (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
stated that it contained “very few names 
ever heard of before, many of them ob- 
viously dummies, some spelled backward 
| apparently.” The list, he said, forms the 
— for a real study of short selling. 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





y Declared Safe 
Reserves of Gold 


of quantity and regardless of gold being 
in possession to honor such paper on 
demand, would cure our ills. 


“If anyone of those who urge cur- 
rency inflation would look at the Treas- 
ury statistics they would, no doubt, be 
astonished to learn that during the year 
1931, the stock of monetary gold in the 
United States was greater than ever be- 
fore in our history, and the amount of 
our paper money in circulation at the 
end of the last calendar year was at 
the greatest height that it has been dur- 
ing the last decade. 

“It is perfectly apparent that it is 
not because of insufficient money in the 
country; it is because what already ex- 
ists is not available for the legitimate 
needs of business. The depression is 
certainly not caused by a lack of cur- 
rency or lack of gold, because there was 
more monetary gold and more paper 
currency a year after the depression 
started than there was any time during 
the period when stock prices were soar- 
ing. 

“Those who have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the effect of the issue of 
fiat money know that it will remain at 
par only so long as it will be honored 
at par when presented for redemption 


| 
| 
| 
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Building Permits 
Gain 25 Per Cent 


Projects in 355 Cities Showed 
Increase in March, Says 
Department of Labor 


HE number of buildings for which per- | 
mits were issued showed a gain of 


country’s larger cities, while the estimated 


more than 10 per cent over the February 
figure, according to a statement by the 
Bureau cf Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, for publication April 22. 

The gain was reflected in increases for 
both residential and nonresidential struc- | 
| tures, as well as for additions, alterations 
and repairs, as compared with February 
totals. Building activities were shown to 
|be far below the level of March, 1931, 
|} however. The statement follows in full 
| text: 

Building permit reports have been re-| 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
of the United States Department of Labor | 
from 355 identical cities of the United) 
States having a population of 25,000 or 
over, for the months of February, 1932, 
and March, 1932. The estimated cost of | 
all buildings for which permits were issued 
}in these 355 cities in March, 1932, was! 
$45,390,806. This was 10.1 per cent more} 
| than the estimated cost of building opera- | 
| tions for which permits were issued during 
| the month of February, 1932. There was| 
}an increase of 23.9 per cent in the num-| 








| 
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Employment Gains 





Recorded in Some | 


Industries in Month 


Slight Declines Are Shown, 
However, in Pay Rolls and 
Earnings in 16 Combined 
Industrial Groups 


Employment and earnings in 16 com- 
bined industrial groups continued down- 
ward last month with respective losses of 
1.5 and 2.4 per cent, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, for publica- 
tion April 22. Declines in the manufac- 
turing industries were reported as slightly 
greater than those for the 16 groups taken 
together. 


multaneously, the Department’s Em-}. 


ployment Service released its monthly In- 
dustrial Employment Information Bulle- 
tin which declared: “While some increase 
in operating schedules occurred in several 
of the major industries throughout the 
country during March, there was only a 
slight improvement the volume of em- 
ployment.” 


Employment Gains Shown 


The Labor Statistics statement noted an 
increase in employment in anthracite min- 
ing, retail trade and dyeing and cleaning, 
with an advance in earnings also in hard 
coal mining. In the manufacturing indus- 
tries employment gains were reported in 
the leather, railroad repair shop and glass 
groups. 

This statement and its accompanying 
tabulation showed employment gains in 
29 out of 89 manufacturing industries. 
Iron and steel, automobile making, and 
textile registered declines. The Informa- 
tion Bulletin, however, said some increase 
occurred in forces engaged in certain units 
of the iron and steel and automobile fac- 
tories and “slight increases in employ- 
ment occurred in the mills in several of 
the textile areas. 

Both publications agreed on an em- 
ployment gain in boot and shoe plants. 

Conditions Are Reviewed 

The Employment Service’s synopsis of 
the Information Bulletin follow in full 
text: 

“While some increase in operating 
schedules occurred in several of the major 
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Federal Funds Asked 
For State Highways 





Gov. Pinchot Urges President to 
Approve Relief Proposal 


Harrisburg, Pa., April 21. 


Governor Pinchot has sent a letter to 
President Hoover proposing an act of 
Congress which will permit the Federal! 
Government to spend its road money on 
any highway, regardless of whether it is 
on a State or Federal highway system. 

He suggested also that Congress elim- 
inate the clause limiting the Govern- 
ment’s share of road costs to $15,000 a 
mile, stating the belief that it would be 
| better to permit the States and the Fed- 
|eral Government to share these costs on a 
| 50-50 basis. 

“As a relief measure,” Governor Pinchot 
wrote to the President, “these changes in 
ithe statute will accomplish much good 
and will spread State and Federal moneys 
over a much larger territory.” 

The Governor's letter follows in full 
text: 

Mr. President: I am convinced there 
is a way in which Federal contributions 
to roads in Pennsylvania, and doubtless 
in other States, can be made even more 
useful than they are now, and certainly 
better calculated to help relieve unemploy- 
ment. I take the liberty of laying this 
mmatier before you, in the strong hope that 
you will give it your approval and thus 
expedite action upon it. 

At present Federal road money cannot 
be used on all highways. The Federal Gov- 
ernment spends money only on roads that 
are part of the Federal Highway System 
But the most urgent need in this Com- 
monwealth, and undoubtedly in many 
other parts of the country, is for addi- 
tional roads of very much lower cost, built 
in the rural districts for the direct pur- 
vose of getting the farmers out of the mud. 
The traffic along these routes is not heavy 
enough to warrant the construction of ex- 
pensive highways. But they are absolutely 
necessary for the farmers. 

At the last session of the Legislature 
the State was authorized to take over 20,- 
000 miles of towship roads, and to main- 
tain and rebuild them at State expense. 
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|Senate Finance Committee Ex- 


Changes Urged 
In Tax Measure 
As Hearings Kn 
Proposed Levies on Checks 
And Stock and Realty 


Transfers and Revalua- 
tion of Estates Protested 








Provisions Suggested 
For Equalizing Trade 


pects to Complete Considera- 
tion of Bill During April, 
Says Senator Smoot 


Public hearings on the revenue measure 
now being considered by the Senate Fi-| 
nance Committee were concluded April 21 


and the committee, Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, chairman, stated orally, will be- 
gin executive sessions April 25 for final 
rewriting of the bill before reporting it 
to the Senate. 

Senator Smoot said the committee hopes 
; to complete its consideration of the meas- 
| ure by the end of April, but that the length 
of time which will be required for its re- 
vision could not at the present time be 
definitely stated. 

Several Proposals Protested 

Protests were made at the final hearing 
against the proposed tax on checks, not 
now in the bill but recommended by the 
Treasury Department, against the tax.on 
real estate conveyances, the tax on stock 
| transfers, the provision for revaluation of 
depreciated estates, and against various 
of the administrative provisions. 

Various general criticisms were sub- 
mitted and a checking account tax plan 
was proposed. Provisions for taxation of 
tax-exempt securities and for equalizing 
| trade difficulties brought about by depre- 
lciated currency conditions in certain 
{countries also were urged. 


| Losses to States Seen 
| Clyde L. King, Secretary of Finance,| 
State of Pennsylvania, calling attention 
| to section 811 relative to revaluation of de- 
preciated estates retroactive, told the 
Committee that under the provision Penn- 
sylvania would lose $14,000,000 in unpaid 
estates aline. Te explained that 16 States 
have their estate tax based on a percentage 
of the Federal tax. 
“In other words, “remarked Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, “the Fed- 
eral Government in this provision is be- 
ing generous with the State’s money and 
not its own.” | 
The provision states that in the case of| 
a decedent who died after Sept. 1, 1928, 
and before Jan. 1, 1932, the estate may be 
valued as of a date 18 months after the| 
decedent’s death. | 
Theodore Prince, New York City ques-| 
tioning the tax on stock transfers, pointed | 
out that the “liquidty of transactions is 
important to the financial structure of 
the country,” and that stocks and bonds 
represent one-third of the wealth of the 
country. He maintained that the desire 
to tax stock transactions arose from the 
fact that a certain “stigma” had been 
attracted to them in view of events of the 
last few years. He contended that specu- 
lations and gambling are different, and} 
suggested that $1 be levied on every $25 
of selling stocks. | 


Lower Stock Tax Urged | 


Recommending a reduction of the stock 
transfer tax from one-fourth of 1 per 
cent to one-eighth of 1 per cent, Frank-| 
lin Leonard, New York City, speaking for | 
the San Francisco Mining Exchange, con- 
tended that the tax now in the bill would 
be such a tremendous burden that many 
would be unable to trade and a large) 
part of the business would disappear. One- 
eighth of 1 per cent on market values of 
stocks would bring a larger return to the 
Government, he said. 

Harry J. Gerrity, Washington, D. C., pre- 
senting a brief for the National Associa- 
tion of Building Owners and Managers, | 
urged that the taxes affecting real estate| 
be reduced, a modification of the tax 
on capital gains and iosses, and opposed | 
the stamp tax on real estate conveyances. | 

A brief filed on behalf of J. F. Call-| 
breath, secretary of the American Mining | 








Deported Aliens 
Exceed Arrivals 


March Deportations Greater 
Than Immigration for First 
Time in History 


R the first time in the country’s his- 

tory, actual deportation of aliens ex- 
ceeded immigration when 2,000 immi- 
grants were admitted in March and 2,112 
aliens were sent from the country under 
formal warrants of deportation, it was 
announced orally April 21 by the Secretary 
of Labor, William N. Doak. The figures 
are subject to slight revision, as one or 
two small ports of entry have not yet 
turned in reports. 

The Secretary supplied the following ad- 
ditional information: 

In addition to deportations, 750 aliens 
were allowed to go out voluntarily when 
their warrants of deportation were can- 
celled after their apprehension. Another 
6,200 emigrant aliens left the country dur- 
ing March, and 299 indigent aliens, who 
had entered the country and become pub- 
lic charges in the last three years, were 
removed at Government expense. 

Thus, 2,000 immigrant aliens came into 
the country last month and 9,361 aliens 


Economy Group 


Adopts Flat Cut 
In Federal Pay 


Special Committee Decides 
To Include Consolidation 
Of Army and Navy in Its 
General Program 





Vocational Training 


Fund Not Disturbed 


Secretary Wilbur Criticizes Res 
ductions in Supply Bill for 
Interior Department, Made 
Without His Advice 


The special House Committee on Econ- 





departed, and 7,361 more went out than 
came in. 


Full Strength Navy 
Opposed as Obstacle 


To Disarmament 


Construction Program on 
Basis of Authorization of 
London Treaty Unjusti- 
fied, Says Mr. French 


The Government cannot justify expend- 
itures for building up the American Navy 
to the tonnage authorized by the Wash- 
ington and London treaties and the main- 
tenance of a Navy based on such a pro- 
gram, Representative French (Rep,), of 
Moscow, Idaho, former chairman of the 
House appropriations subcommittee on 
naval appropriations, told the House in 
a speech, April 21, on the Navy appropria- 
tion bill. 

He reminded the House that the Ge- 
neva Conference of the naval powers for 
armament reduction is now in progress 
and naval expansion here would be un- 
fortunate with respect to the purposes of 
that Conference. 

» §»» House Naval Program 

The Navy bill appropriates $31,400,000 
for new ship construction. The Commit- 
tee, report states that every vessel for 
which congressional authority exists to 
build- or commence construction during 
the fiscal year 1933 is provided for in the 
bill except seven destroyers, one transport 
and an experimental submarine. 

Under the London Treaty, the United 
States is entitled to 180,000 tons pf eight- 
inch gun cruisers. Eight have been built 
and seven are building and, according to 
the treaty, the United States is entitled 
to builf three more, one each in the cal- 
endar years 1933, 1934, and 1935. The 
bill, conforming to the budget recom- 
mendation, appropriates $800,000 for com- 
mencing construction of the cruiser which 
may be begun after Dec. 31, 1932. 

Program Is Opposed 

Mr. French’s speech was in the closing 
of the general debate, preceding consid- 
eration of the bill for amendments. He 
said, in part: 

“For the United States to complete con- 
struction of new craft and build replace- 
ment tonnage that is now or will become 
over-age before Dec. 31, 1936, to equip 
shore establishments and to provide offi- 


treaty navy program to be carried to com- 
pletion by Dec. 31, 1936, will cost approxi- 
mately $1,009,000,000, toward which amount 
apprcoriation has been made of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

“Upon the completion of the construc- 
tion of a treaty navy, and total invest- 
ment in ships including auxiliary craft, 
aircraft—both heavier and lighter than 
air, will be approximately $2,200,000,000. 

Obstacle to Disarmament 


“For the United States it would be un- 
wise to build to the total tonnage: 





; Congress, protested the House provisions | 
|on depletion, distributions out of earnings 
or profits accumulated or increase in value | 
accrued before March 1, 1913, and from 
discovery depletion, computation of ad-| 
justed basis, consolidated returns of cor- | 
porations, corporation income tax rate, 
and net losses. 

The Federal budget should be balanced, | 
the brief maintained, but the industry of | 
the country is striving to meet conditions | 
of depression and win recovery and “taxes 
should not be imposed which would cripple 
industry or retard recovery.” 

Representative Baldridge (Rep.), of 
Omaha, Nebr., in opposition to the sug- 
gested tax of 2 cents on checks, said it 
would be an undue burden on certain 
farming communities were creamery, but- 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 





Collections From 


NCOME tax collections declined less 

rapidly in March, when the first pay- 
ments on 1931 incomes fell due, than in 
December, the last previous month in- 
cluding quarterly collections, according | 
to statistical information made avail- 
able April 21 at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. | 

Total internal revenue collections, 
about three-quarters of which comes 
from the income tax, also came closer to | 
the level of the previous fiscal year in | 
March than they did in December, ac- 
cording to the statistics. Additional 
statistical information made available 
follows: 

In December, 1931, $256,522,100 was 
collected in income taxes, a decrease of 
48 per cent under collections in the same 
month of the preceding fiscal year. In 
March, when collections brought in 
oo 08.208, the decline was only 41 per 
cent. 

All internal revenue collections, fol- 
lowing the same trend, declined only 38 





to threaten the peace of the United States 
to a degree that justifies such vast ex- 
penditures of money; 

“(b)—At this moment there is being 
held in Geneva a conference that repre- 
sents all the great powers of the world, 


a conference that 1s considering possible | 


| ways of reducing the military and naval 
burdens of the world. For the United 
States to adopt a policy of expanding 
Navy construction would be disturbing in 
unfortunate degree to this conference; 

“(c)—The United States should not build 
to the authorized tonnage strength be- 
cause under the terms of the London 
Treaty a new conference will be held in 
1935 when tonnage totals &till further 
may be reduced; 


“(d)—Were nations, upon the convening | 


[re on Page 3, Column 4.) 


Income Taxes 


Declined Less Rapidly in March 





per cent in March in comparison with 
4’ per cent in December. Total revenue 
in December was $295,499.200 and 
$231,830,200 in March. In December, 
1930, it was $539,200,300, and in March, 
1931, it was $376,656,000. 

. For the first three quarters of the 
current fiscal year total internal revenue 
collections were 36 per cent less than 
they were during the same period in the 
previous year. At the half-way point 
in the fiscal year, Dec. 31, the decrease 
was 36 per cent also. Up to March 31 
the Government had collected $1,235,- 
520,324 from the income tax and a!l mis- 
cellaneous internal revenue sources, as 
compared to $1,930,032,166 for the same 
period last year. 

Income taxes, which up through De- 
cember was 44 per cent behind the totals 
for the previous fiscal year, were 43 per 
cent behind at the end of March. Mis- 
cellaneous internal revenue was only 7 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


cers and men and maintenance for a| 


“(a)—World conditions are not such as} 


omy, April 21, discarded the President’s 
furlough plan for Federa: employes and 
adopted the McDuffie plan providing a cut 
of 11 per cent in all Federal salaries with 
exemption of $1,000. 

Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of 
Monroeville, Ala., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, explained that the Committee’s 
approval of the 11 per cent pay-cut plan 
means a provision to that effect will be 
carried in the bill when the Committee 
reports it to the House. He added, how- 
ever, that the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on both plans, since a 
minority member already has announced 
he will offer the President’s furlough plan 
as a substitute when the bill is being 
read for amendments In the House. 


Departmental Mergers 


Mr. McDuffie said that the section giy= 
ing the President authority to reorganize 
governmental agencies will be acted on 
by the Committee on April 22. He stated, 
however, that the Committee has ap- 
proved the Byrns proposal for consolida= 
tion of the Departments of War and Navy 
into a Department of National Defense 
with a Secretary of National Defense at 
its head. 

He said that that proposal includes @ 
provision consolidating the two air forces, 
a proposal not in the Byrns bill. Mr. Mc« 
Duffie expressed the hope that the bill 
will be in such shape that the Committee 
can begin its reading for possible amend- 
ments on April 22. 

The Committee voted not to 
vocational training appropriations at pres- 
ent and to make a reduction of $2,500,000 
in the Shipping Board, 

epartment Reorganization 

There was discussion of the proposals to 
give blanket authority to the President to 
reorganize Federal departments and agen- 
cies but no announcement was made of 
any steps toward giving such authority to 
the Administration. 

The Shipping Board’s $2,500,000 reduc- 
tion includes $2,000,000 cut in the Board’s 
revolving fund to aid shipping construc- 
tion and the rest of the cut applies to 
certain activities including research. 

Protests have been made against the 
proposals for curtailing vocational train- 
ing, including protests that State Legis- 
latures, in some instances at least, are 
not in session and that wiping out of 
Government appropriations for a year 
would mean cessation of that work which 
the States could not immediately resume. 

To Be Left to States 

The President’s program proposed to 
apply the reduction to vocational training 
and the Economy Committee’s plan was 
to apply it to vocational training other 
than industrial. The Economy Commit- 
tee, it was stated on behalf of that Com= 
mittee, agreed not to reduce the funds at 
this time but in leaving vocational train- 
ing alone the Committee contemplates 
that appropriations and expenditures for 
this purpose in the future will be grad- 
| ually tapered to leave the field to the 
States. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
stated orally April 21 that Minority 
| Leader Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., 
desires to have the economy program con- 
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Fewer Patent Pleas 
Are Awaiting Action 








Number Falls Below 80,000 for 


First Time in Four Years 


With only 178,890 patent applications 
awaiting action, the number of pending 
cases has dropped below 80,000 for the 
first time in four years, according to a 
Department of Commerce statement Aopril 
21. The statement follows in full text: 

For the first time in more than four 
years, the number of patent applications 
awaiting action by examiners of the Pat- 
ent Office has been reduced below the 
80,000 mark, according to information 
made public today (April 21) by Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Robertson following his 
weekly check-up. The number is now 
78,890 cases compared with 91,262 on Jan, 
9, 1932, when the force moved into the 
new Commerce building,.and a maximum 
record of 120,000 on July 1, 1930, the Com- 
missioner said. 

_Larger inroads on the patent applica- 
tions awaiting action would be made if it 
were not for the large number of amended 
patents being filed, he said. This number 
has been increasing steadily for seve 
weeks. The number of these cases fil 
in the week ended April 16 was bye 
compared with 4,538, 4,221, 4481, 4, 
and 4,221 in previous weeks. 

Patent applications have fallen some- 
what from the levels of a year ago, The 
weekly average in the last fiscal year 
was about 1,600 applications. There were 
1,511 applications last week, 1,442 the 
week before and 1,574 a month ago. » 

Along with the reduction of the number 
of patent applications awaiting action, is 
a reduction of the time an inventor must. 
wait for a decision. Of the 65 
divisions, there are now two divisions less 
than two months behind with their ; 
one division three months in 
14 are four months; 30 are five mon 
48 divisions are six months, and the 
under seven months behind. The 
Mark and Design Patent divisions 
both under one month. 
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Military Budget 
Smallest of Any 
_ Of Great Powers 


Cost of American Army Is 

- Only One-sixth That of 
French, Assistant Secre- 
tary Payne Declares 















































_The budget for military activities of the 
United States Army as compared to the 
National wealth is one-tenth of one per 
cent, or the smallest of any of the great 

wers, Col. Frederick H. Payne, Assistant 

retary of War, declared in an address 
April 21 at Greenfield, Mass., in which he 
discussed activities of the War Depart- 
ment and the Army. 

The annual cost of France’s Army, is 
‘Six times as great as that of the United 
States and that of Italy is more than 11 
times as great, Secretary Payne explained. 

The budget for current military activi- 
ties of the American Army is between 6 
and 7 per cent of the total Federal expen- 
ditures, while Italy spends 25 per cent, 
France 17 per cent and Japan 13 per cent, 
he said. 


National Defense Act Cited 

His address follows in part: 

“The principal concern of the War De- 

rtmne is, of course the Army of the 

nited States. In 1920, with the lessons 
of the World War fresh in mind, Con- 
gress, by an overwhelming vote, passed 
the National Defense Act. That law rep- 
resented our first real attempt to adjust 
military preparation to our defensive 
needs. Briefly, the system provided for a 
small professional army, and made pro- 
vision in various ways for limited train- 
ing for civilians in order that in emer- 
gency a partially trained force would be 
available for defense while the nation 
Was preparing for war. 

“The whole world is aware of the im- 
possibility of adapting such a system sud- 
denly to offensive purposes. Military 

eparation that envisions the practica- 

ility of striking hard and fast in a crisis 
requires one of two types of arimes. The 
first type is a powerful and completely 
equipped professional force. The second 
is one organized through training huge 
annual levies of conscripts, coupled with 
the manufacture and continuous main- 
tenance of all those complicated weapons 
essential on a modern battlefield. The 
American system does not produce either 
of these types of armies. 
. “By successive reductions since 1920 our 
gular Army today numbers approxi- 
Mately 12,000 officers and 118,000 enlisted 
men, exclusive of Philippine Scouts. The 
National Guard has about 190,000, white 
the great pool of World War veterans is 
no longer available as a means for filling 
the ranks of an emergency army. Count- 
ing all elements of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Organized 
Reserves as available for service, our ag- 
gregate mititary force is a little over 400,- 
900. Of the nations of the world, 16 main- 
tain armies larger than that of the United 
States. 


n 





Force of Panama Canal | 
- “I want to mention for a moment the! 
distribution of our Regular Army and the 
duties it is performing. The security of 
the Panama Canal would be even more 
yital to our welfare in war than it is in 
peace. We have been able to station per- 
manently in the Canal Zone a total force 
of only about 9,000, which is small indeed 

mpared to the ingortence of that spot 

American interests. 

“Hawaii has been called the key to the 
Pacific. No great fleet could carry on 
operations across the Pacific Qeean un- 
Jess it was in firm possession of those is- 
lands. They are Americr’s great defensive 
Outposts in that ocean. Their safety 
would be little less important to us in 
time of war than would that of the Pana- 
ma Canal. For this reason the present 
garrison of about 15,000 can not possibly 
be reduced. We are now carrying that 
investment on a pretty thin margin. 

..“A considerable body of troops must 
also be maintained in the Philippines. 
Some portions of those islands are very 
backward in their development, and the 
rotection of American lives and interests 
that quarter of the globe demands the 
presence of some military strength. The 
force there has been reduced to the mini- 
Jmum consistent with the responsibility 
Shouldered by the United States in the 
Phitippines. 
- “To the troops on foreign service al- 
feady mentioned must be added small 
contingents in Alaska, China, and Porto 
Rico. Subtracting all these from the size 
of our regular force, we have actually in 
continental United States something less 
than 10,000 officers and 90,000 enlisted men. 
Military Budgets Compared 
y,, “Our budget for current military activi- 
ties of the Army amounts to between 6 
and 7 per cent of the total Federal ex- 
penditures. The best available figures 
show that for like purposes Italy spends 
25 per cent, France 17 per cent, and Japan 
43 per cent. 

“Our budget for military activities of the 
Army as compared to the national wealth 
of the country is also the smallest of any 
of the great powers. On this basis the 
‘annual cost of our Army is one-tenth of 
ad per cent. In France this figure is six 
times as great, and in Italy over 11 times. 
Everybody, particularly the taxpayer, de- 
plores the necessity of spending money for 
national defense, but in making com- 
parisons with other governments we should 
consider all the pertinent facts in the 



































case. 

“I should like to turn to that phase of 
the Army’s activities for which I am per- 
sonally responsible. These concern what 
might be called the Army’s business op- 
‘erations, both in peace and in war. To 
supply the needs of the farflung units 
comprising the Army, literally thousands 
of purchasing agents and contracing of- 

cers are necessary. During the course of 

year the Army spends almost 100 million 
dollars for various products of American 
dndustry, These consist in clothing, fuel, 
shelter, food, transportation, and various 
items used in training. 

“Thousands of factories in this country 
would be required, in the event of wrr, to 
begin the production of munitions. Many 
of these items are highly technical. Briefly. 
we make careful estimates of the amounts 
of supplies we would need under any 
given set of conditions. 

“When estimates have been prepared, 
the next job is to find out where needed 
articles can be produced. To facilitate 
this operation the United States has been 
divided into 14 districts. To each of these 
has been apportioned a part of the war 
load comparable to the estimated capacity 
of that area. In each of these districts 
Army representatives, with the coopera- 
tion of individual industrialists, study the 
problem and under the supervision of the 
Washington office determine in detail 
what portion of the production load each 
factory should be required to carry. This 

has been going on for 10 years, 
and great strides have been made.” 


























Executive Nominations 








tions: 








William C. 


well, of Kentucky; 
Tennessee; Perry i. Jester, of Virginia 
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Transmitted to Senate | 


President Hoover on April 21 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the following 


Foreign Service Officers to be also Secreta- 
ries in the Diplomatic Service: John K. Cald- 
Burdett, of 
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Virginia to Be H ost | 
To 29 Governors 





Richmond Program Includes 


Business Sessions and Visits 
To Historic Places 


Richmond, Va., April 21 


Twenty-nine Governors are expected to 
attend the annual Governors’ Conference 
here next week, according to announce- 


ment from the office of Governor Pollard 


Business sessions .will be held during 
the morning of April 25 and all day April 
27, the intervening time and April 28 
being devoted to visits to places of his- 


toric interest. 


It was stated that addresses ‘will’ be 


made by Governors Franklin D. Roosevelt 


New York; Albert C. Ritchie, Maryland; 
Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania; George H. 
Dern, Utah; George F. Shafer, North Da- 
William Tudor Gardiner, Maine; 


kota; 


George White, Ohio; Wilbur L. Cross 


Connecticut; James Rolph Jr., California; the House probably will be asked tosset 


Dan W. Turner, Iowa; 
Massachusetts; 
Carolina; Floyd B. Olson, 
Louis L. Emmerson, Illinois; Henry S 
Caulfield, Missouri, and John G. Winant 
New Hampshire. 


Joseph B. Ely 


|Use of Federal Funds 
| For State Roads Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
These roads were taken over on Aug. 15 


When construction ends this season we | 8004 and effective government, Ray Ly- 
expect to have completed 3,500 miles of 


pavement upon them. 


This work has met with the enthusias- 
tic approval of that large part of our 
people which has been longest without 
hard roads and yet which will be most 


benefited by them. 


These roads are built to meet the needs 
of the people who will use them. They are 
intended to stand up under heavy traffic 
Like all other roads 
they will, of course, require constant at- 


throughout the year. 


tention for minor repairs. 


We are building these roads at an aver- 


age cost of $6,000 a mile. 


In the interest of all who live in the 
open country, I write to urge your ap- 


proval of an act of Congress which wil 


permit the Federal Government to spend 
its road money on any highway, regardless 
of whether it is on a State highway sys- 


tem or on a Federal highway system. 
I suggest, too, that Congress might wel 


eliminate the clause which limits the Na- 
tional Government’s share of road costs 
I believ it would be 
much better to permit the States and the 
Federal Government to share these costs 


to $15,000 a mile. 


on a 50-50 basis. 


As a relief measure these changes in 
the statute will accomplish much good 
and will spread State and Federal monieys 


over a much larger territory. 


The .Pennsylvania plan for low cos 


rural highways has already received. the 
enthusiastic approval of the Chief of the 
Your support 


Federal Road Bureau, 


would give it the impetus necessary to 
carry it into action for the good of the 
farmers in other States as well. 
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PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 21, 1932 


11 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called to discuss matters con- 
nected with the Chicago World’s Fair. 

11:30 a. m—Stuart W. Cramer, of 
Cramerton, N. C., cotton manufacturer, 
called to pay his respects. 

11:45 a. m.—Senator Schall (Rep.), of 
Minnesota, and Representative Knut- 
son (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., called. 

12 m.—D. C. Henny, of Portland, Ore., 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

1245 p. m.—Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, of 
Washington, called to discuss a private 
matter. 

12:25 p. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called to present 
Ernest A. Durguieres, of New Orleans. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of women rep- 
resenting the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

12:35 p, m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the winners of the “Best 


Citizens” contest in the Florida Schools. 


12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the National Society 


tion. 
1 
City, president of the United Press As- 


economic situation. 


Board's activities. 


the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters with the President. 


ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 





Australian Auto Market 


American 


models.— (Department 
merce.) 


of 
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O. Max Gardner, North 
Minnesota; 


of Children of the American Revolu- 
p. m.—Kar! A. Bickel, of New York 
sociation, called to discuss the general 

3.15 p. m.—James C. Stone and Stanley 
P. Reed, Chairman and General Coun- 
sel, of the Federal Farm Board, called 
to discuss matters pertaining to the 


4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 


9. p. m.—The President received at the 
White House the members of the Amer- 


Local stocks of American motor cars have 
declined recently in Australia, and distribu- 
tors there are looking with interest on new 


Com- 
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(P 2--c 1) (P 3--c 5, 7) (P 7--c 1, 4). 








Adopts Flat Cut 


Special Committee Decides 
To Include Consolidation 
Of Army and Navy in Its 
General Program 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

densed on April 27, instead of April 26, 
because of the necessary absence on the 
latter date of many members in the pri- 
maries in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. The 
Speaker indicated that the time would be 
so arranged. 

That means, the Speaker explained, that 


’ 


the Wednesday calendar business ahead 
one day, to April 26, and that the legis- 
lative appropriation bill (H. R. 11267), 
which was set aside for the naval bill, will 
*| be called up on April 27, and the rule to 
»|make the Economy Committee’s program 
germane as a rider on that bill will be 
voted upon with a view, if the rule is 
adopted, to consider immediately the 
economy program just as other provisions 
of the legislative bill. 

Objecting to appropriation methods 
which “emphasize pork barrel filling” at 
the expense of orderly budget making and 


’ 


man Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, 
in a letter to Representative Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Texas, Speaker of the 
House, April 21, asserted that he had coop- 
erated with Congress in economy efforts, 
while the Senate and House had acted 
| without consulting him. 

The plan substituted by the Senate sub- | 
committee to reduce the proposed appro- 
priations forthe Interior Department, Mr. 
Wilbur said, was “unnecessarily damaging 
to the work of the Department.” 

Letter to Senator Smoot 

The letter to Senator Smoot, also made 
public by the Department, called atten- 
tion to the proposed reduction in the In- 
terior budget submitted by the Secretary. 

The letter of March 19 to Senator Smoot | 
follows in full text: 

“Dear Senator Smoot: In pursuance of 
your request that we present to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations those items in 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill which can be deleted with the least 
damage to the functioning of the Interior 
Department, I am attaching a summary 
totaling $5,043,143. (*See Congressional 
Record, April 6, 1932, p. 7777.) Every one 
of these items is important in itself and 
important from the standpoint of the na- 
tional service of the Department, but since 
we are asked to.meet conditions beyond 
our control, we request. that they be met 
in exact accordance with these proposals, 
and that if any substitutions are made, it 
be done only after consultation with me.” 


Letter to Speaker Garner 
waar letter to Mr. Garner follows in full 
xt: 

“Dear Mr. Speaker: Since you have 
made a statement that I had not cooper- 
ated in economy efforts and also in order 
to keep the record straight regarding In- 
terior Department appropriations, may I 
remind you that on March 19, one day 
after receipt of a communication from the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee asking for suggestions as to how to 
make the 10 per cent reduction ordered by 
the Senate resolution, I submitted the 
attached letter making specific recommen- 
dations amounting to $5,043,143, and ask- 
ing for a hearing if any substitutions in 
these items were to be made. 

“Nineteen days later, on April 6, the 
subcommittee of the Senate reported a 
10 per cent cut from the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill without consult- 
ing me. Their plan was unnecessarily 
damaging to the work of the Department. 
Nevertheless, it was promptly accepted by 
the Committee on ‘Appropriations and 
later by the Senate and House. It em- 
phasized local desires instead of good ad- 
ministration. It made $2,000,000 for park 
roads and trails more important than the } 
welfare of hundreds of well-trained men 
and women doing needed Government 
service. Certainly it seems reasonable to 
wait for the improvement of a few miles 
of open road rather than to turn men 
and women into the streets. 

“The abrogation of the House of its es- 
tablished right to conference for the care- 
ful study and adjustment of Department 
needs seems indefensible to me. We favor 
well-placed economy. We proposed a plan 
for bringing economy about. Our objec- 
tion is to methods which emphasize pork- 
barrel filling at the expense of orderly 
budget making and good and effective 
Government. The procedures of budget 
making built up through years of difficulty 
should not be destroyed in the name of 
economy. It is not a question of economy. 
It is a question of sane, orderly and con- 
siderate budget making at those reduced 


levels required by the national emer- 
gency.” 


| 
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‘Lame Duck’ Amendment 
Is Ratified by Illinois 


Springfield, Ill, April 21. 

The Senate today unanimously adopted 
a resolution ratifying the “lame duck” 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The resolution was adopted 


ha stead by the House with a unanimous 
vote. 
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Transportation—(P 6--c 4). 
Veterans—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 5) 

(P %--c 2). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 5--c 7). 


1). 


(P 4--c 4) 


In Federal Pay Levies on € 


He stated that in some communities the 
tax would range from $15,000 to $130,000 
a year. 
tered 


that he was opposed to a general sales 
tax. 


resenting the American Institute of Bank 
and Commercial Stationers, told the Com- 
mittee that if a 2 cent check tax is im- 


sales tax on products of members of his 
organization. He proposed a general sales 
tax. 


only $25,000,000 instead of the estimated | 


Hardships Predicted 
From Surtax Rates 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America, 
and Charles W. Holman, Washington, D. 
C., of the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 


of their organizations. 


Illinois is the ninth State to ratify the 
proposed amendment. 





— 
Economy Group |Changes in Revenue Measure 
Proposed_as Hearings En 





hecks and T 
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ter, eggs and poultry checks are issued. 


Protest against this tax was en- 
also by Representative White 
(Rep.), of Toledo, Ohio, who stated also 


Guy H. Bloom, Rochester, N. Y., rep- 


posed it would amount to a 1,000 per cent 


The bank check tax would raise 


$95,000,000, he said. 


Andrew J. Kennedy, New York, of the 


ducers Association, testified that a check 
tax would work a hardship on members 


Henry B. Fernald, of Montclair, N. J., 
representing the American Institute of 
Accountants, said the proposed new sur- 
tax rates would “pass the point of produc- 
tivity,” retard recovery in the bond mar- 
ket and make it more difficult for rail- 
roads and industries to obtain additional | 
funds. He also opposed the proposed 1% 
per cent additional tax on consolidated 
returns, pointing out that such returns 
give a true picture of an affiliated group, 
the consolidated system having been 
adopted by accountants long before enact- 
ment of the income tax law. “Such re- 
turns should be encouraged, rather than 
discouraged by the proposed additional 
tax,” he said. 

Mr. Fernald stated that the consoli- 
dated statement had been adopted to 
minimize the opportunity for evasion and 
concealment. He predicted a decrease in 
revenue if consolidated returns are taxed 
out of use. Continuance of the present 
net loss provisions of the tax law, exemp- 
tion of tax on dividends, continuance of 
tax free distributions and greater justice 
in allowance of credit for foreign taxes 
were also recommended. 

Laurence Arnold Tanzer, New York 
City, representing the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York, told the Committee: 

“We believe that before passing any 
revenue bill Congress should make reduc- 
tions in Government expenditures which 
are strictly in line with the drastic re- 
trenchment to which all private business 
has been forced. We do not believe that 
the taxation program, as set forth in the 
House. bill, has given sufficient recognition 
to _ possibilities of further retrench- 
ment. 


Reduction. Advocated 
In Federal Expenditures 


“Federal expenditures should be ad- 
justed promptly to a much more modest 
scale than has prevailed in the past 15 
years. If the Administration and Con- 
gress have the courage to do what can be 
done along these lines it should be feasible 
to effect the reduction of Federal expendi- 
tures by at least $500,000,000 as suggested 
by the Committee on Federal Expendi- 
tures of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

“The association also advocates a fur- 
ther decrease in the exemptions from per- 
sonal income taxes to the level which 
prevailed in 1919, at which time an ex- 
emption of $1,000 was allowed to single 
people, $2,000 for married people and $200 
tor each dependent. 

“We oppose the increases in the cor- 
poration income tax proposed by the 
House of Representatives. This form of 
taxation is the least defensible in the 
whole present scheme of Federal taxation. 

“The association is convinced that there 
is absolutely no justification for taxing 
corporations making consolidated returns 
at the rate of 15 per cent of net income. 








ransfers of Stocks and 


Real Estate Protested 


cise tax upon every holder of such obli- 
gations, of 20 per cent of the income from 
interest thereon, in excess of $500, as well 
as an amendment subjecting all income 
from interest on tax-exempt securities to 
Federal normal tax rates, and surtaxes. 

Lucius E. Whiton, New London, Conn., 
presented a tax plan to the Committee 
as follows: 

“First: As an emergency tax for rev- 
enue, every bank check should be required 
to bear an excise stamp, just as Canadian 
banks do now. An estimated revenue of 
$95,000,000. 

“Second: The new law should impose 
a levy upon every check drawn to pay 
for real or personal property or for com- 
modities or service a tax, say of one-tenth 
of 1 per cent (or, if necessary, at a higher 
raté) upon the amount for which any 
check is drawn in payment for real or 
personal property or commodities cv serv- 
ice other than wages and specified ex- 
emptions. 

“Third: Every person, partnership or 
corporation doing business as a bank, 
banker or trust company and receiving 
deposits subject to check, should be made 
a governmental withholding agent and be 
required to deduct from the listed total 
of its customers’ taxable checks, at every 
period when it returns a group of can- 
celled checks with its monthly or periodic 
statements, an amount determined by ap- 
plying the rate, for which it should send 
its customer a tax charge-slip, reducing 
by that amount its customers’ balance 
at the beginning of the next period. 

“Fourth: Every such bank, banker and 
trust company should be permitted to re- 
tain a collecting commission say of 2% 
per cent for its clerical service and be re- 
quired to send the total amount of these 
tax charge-slips (less its commission) to 
the collector of the local district, monthly, 
or at every period when its customers’ 
cancelled checks are .returned.” 

Mr. Whiton continued: 


Deduction of Tax 


By Bank Advised 


“A new proposal like this, which di- 
rectly authorizes a government withhold- 
ing agent to deduct a tax from bank ac- 
count, without notice or the usual prac- 
tice of sending you a tax bill with demand 
for payment on a due date, seems, at 
first thought to be quite a radical sug- 
gestion. 

“But, upon second thought is it actu- 
ally unobjectionable; this tax, or any other 
tax, is imposed by law at a fixed rate and 
must be paid; why not accept this fact 
at once; and, next, find the least trouble- 
some way to pay it? 

“Frequent smaller payments are usually 
easier than larger infrequent or yearly 
ones. 

“By this plan, the Government collector 
is your own bank, whom you know and 
who knows both you and your account. 


“The law and the rate being clearly 
expressed, why not upon third thought, 
see that this plan is very fair, being ap- 
plied by all banks, to all their accounts; 
and the collecting method daes not im- 
pose any new returns or bookkeeping 
methods upon the taxpayer, nor any new 
mass of clerical detail upon the Govern- 
ment. The taxpayer has only to decide, 
when drawing a check, whether it is tax- 
able or not; and, if exempt, to mark it 
accordingly, as a notice to the bank that 
it is tax exempt and not to be listed by 
them in the total which is subject to the 
tax charge slip.” 


Seeks Means to Offset 


Depreciated Currencies 


Need for an amendment to the bill 
which would provide for equalizing the 
trade difficulties brought about by depre- 
ciated currencies was presented by Reno 
Odlin, of the First National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. He said such an adjustment was 
essential to the wood pulp industry. He 
was supported in his contentions by E. D. 
Clark, Seattle, of the Association of Pa- 
cific Fisheries, and J. J. Underwood, of 


as 





at 


all 








Such a tax would simply put a penalty 
upon a sound reasonable method of ac- 
counting. The proposed withdrawal of 
the exemption of dividends on corporaie 
stock from normal income tax is one of 
the most unsound and indefensible pro- 
visions in the bill. 

“The association opposes the change in 
the present law which would eliminate 
the provision for the deducting of net 
losses over the succeeding one or two 
years. 


Tax on Transfers 
Of Stocks Opposed 


“The proposed changes in the law which 
would permit the revaluation of depreciated 
estates at the election of the executor 
are highly desirable. The proposed tax 
on the transfer of stocks is so heavy and 
badly conceived that it will defeat its own 
purpose by bringing in far less revenue 
than is estimated and at the same time 
will seriously interfere with long estab- 
lished methods of obtaining capital for 
the prosecution of business enterprises 
and maintaining their credit. The pro- 
posed tax would unquestionably have a 
tendency to curtail most seriously trans- 
actions in all securities and in the case 
of some stocks of small companies would 
be absolutely confiscatory. 

“The tax on petroleum imports, the tax 
on imported coal and other tariff pro- 
posals should be eliminated from the pend- 
jing bill. 
| “Let us conclude by saying that the 
essociation supports, in principle, the use 
of selective excise taxes as the most ef- 
fective means of raising such revenue as 
may be needed in addition to that which 
will be provided from the other taxes in 
the pending bill. Such excise taxes will 
have the advantages of being definitely 
ascertainable, simple of administraiton and 
infinitely less harassing to business and 
industry as a whole than the manufac- 
turers sales tax, which was proposed by 
| the Committee on Ways and Means.” 

“There is no express provision in the 
Fe4eral Constitution, prohibiting the taxa- 
| tion of tax-exempt securities, and only by 
implication, has the Supreme Court pro- 
hibited the taxation of Federal and State 
instrumentalities,’ detiared Joseph J. 
Wechsler, certified public accountant of 
New York, appearing on behalf of the 
People’s Lobby. 

“There is a marked growing opposition 
to tax-exempt securities,” he said. “Tax 
| exemptions are inequitable, in that they 
| enable the individual with a large income 
to escape his just share of tax burdens 
and as a result increase the burdens of 
those with moderate incomes. The Su- 
preme Court has faced the issue squarely 
and its decision reveals a growing tendency 
toward the adoption of the more liberal 
idea—that of including the income from 
Federal, State, and municipal government 
securities, in computing the tax due to 
the Government.” 

A Federal excise tax on the privilege 
of owning obligations of the Federal and 
of State and local governments, was also 
recommended by Mr. Wechsler as an im- 
portant source of revenue for the Federal 
Government, and he submitted an amend- 
ment to the revenue bill levying an ex- 
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the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, stated 
that some such provision is essential to 
various industries in his State. 


Hugh Satterlee, of the tax committee, 
Bar Association of New York City, pre- 
sented a brief criticizing various admin- 
istrative provisons of the bll. He expressed 
aes in favor of a manufacturers ex- 
cise tax. 


Regarding the provision for deductions 
from gross income, the New York Bar As- 
sociation brief stated that “if Congress is 
of the opinion that some taxpayers are 
obtaining deductions for fictitious losses 
through colorable sales and exchanges, the 
remedy is to eliminate or penalize the 
colorable transactions.” It referred to the 
“entire provision, as to bona fide sales, 
arbitrary and capricious and of doubtful | 
constitutionality.” 

Robert E. Coulson, New York City, 
chairman of the committee on Federal 
-taxation, American Bar Association; told 
the committee that the section (section 23) 
relating to deductions from gross income, 
introduces “into our income tax law an 
unfair and unsound principle,” and that 
certain of its subdivisions are of “doubt- 
ful constitutionality.” | 

“From the individual who paid taxes 
from profits,” a brief filed by Mr. Coulson 
stated, “derived from the sale of securities 
in the years prior to the collapse of 1929 
there comes an immediate and vigorous 
protest the moment he understands that 
when he now of necessity sells securities 
which he holds at a loss to meet his pres- 
ent emergencies, that loss, real though it | 
is, will not be deductible under the bill 
in determining his taxable income.” 


Receipts From Income Tax 
Fell Less Rapidly in March | 
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per cent behind through December and 
now is 10 per cent under last year. Total 
income tax collections through March 
were $853,461,213 and miscellaneous col- 
lections were $382,059,110. 

All groups of miscellaneous taxes, in- 
cluding levies on estates, distilled spirits, 
fermented liquors and tobacco, showed 
smaller yields in March, 1932, than in the 
same month of 1931. For the three-| 
quarters of the fiscal year ending in March | 
the estate tax was the only one to bring 
}in more than in the same period of the 
previous fiscal year. 

Miscellaneous taxes on all manufactured 
items except chewing and smoking tobacco, | 
opium, renovated butter and mixed flour 
showed declines both for the month of 
March and for the nine months of the 
fiscal year ended in March, Taxes on 
chewing and smoking tobacco and opium 
increased in March and over the fiscal 
year while the levies on renovated butter 
and mixed flour showed increases for 
March only. 


ee 





British Textile Activity 
Although the demand for cotton yarn and 
cloth declined slightly in March, operations in 
the spinning branch of the British textile in- 
dustry increased to what was estimated as 75 
per cent of capacity. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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House Given Plan 


| To Stabilize Dollar 





Goldsborough Measure Is De- 
signed to Restore Values Pre- 
vailing in 1921-29 Period 


An amended bill for restoring 
maintaining the purchasing power of the 
dollar was agreed to by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency April 21 
and ordered reported to the House as 
the committee measure. 
duction in its revised language, it goes 
upon the calendar to await action of the| 
House. 

The bill is‘ by Representative Golds- 
borough (Dem.), of Denton, Md., and it 
is along the same lines as the measure | 
Representative 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., a minority 
member of the committee. 
and ordered reported the -Goldsborough 
bill (H. R. 11499) follows in full text: 

A bill for restoring and maintaining the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 
that the Federal 
Reserve Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section to read as 
follows: 

Section 1. 


by 


it enacted, etc., 


ascertained by the 


Paper Money Declared Safe 
Under Present Gold Backing 


[Continded from Page 


at the Treasury. Our own experience during 
the Civil War taught us that. 
have about $6,000,000,000 of paper circu- 
lation outstanding. Does it occur to our 
citizens what a priceless thing it is to us 
that the Government’s credit stands un- 
impaired and that our currency, whether 
gold certificates, silver certificates, green- 
backs, national bank notes or Federal re- 
serve notes, is accepted interchangeably 


100 cents on the doljar? 


“There is not the slightest danger that 
our paper currency will not be honored 
at par, unless perchance the system should 
be upset by legislators who would ignore 


experience and cause a 


greenbacks' to be issued without an ade- 
quate gold reserve to honor it on demand. | 

“Astonishing as it seems, there are a 
few individuals in Congress who are se- 
riously proposing that the soldier bonus 
of 2,400 millions be paid by an issue of 
greenbacks for that huge sum. If such a 
thing as that were done, it is manifest 
that a huge reserve in gold would have 
to be borrowed to protect it or payments 
in gold would soon cease at the Treasury. 
The proposal is so at variance with ex- 
perience and indeed so at variance with 
common sense,that it seems unthinkable 
that Congress would agree to such a pro- 
Of course, Congress is not going 
to agree to any such thing any more than 
they are going to issue the $5,000,000,000 
of greenbacks that one of our statesmen 
urged should be done. 

“To those who have the credit of the 
Nation at heart, the proposal to pay the 
second half of the soldier bonus at such 
a time as this seems almost as ridiculous 
as paying it with greenbacks. Everyone 
knows that this is not the time to pay 
the soldier bonus, and it surprises us that 
the soldiers should ask it. 
of us as a contradiction of their patriotism 
that they would, at such a time as this, be 
willing to so embarrass the country, It 
looks like the proposal may pass Congress 
but it is a certainty that our President 
has let it be known that he will veio it 
if it does pass Congress, and it is not at 
all likely that the bonus proponents could 
muster enough votes to pass it over the 
veto. 
“It does not require much reflection to 
see that if the soldier bonus payment 
were made now, the effect would be that 
business recovery would be postponed so 
far that we could expect to be quite a 
good deal older than we are now before 
we would see normalcy again.” ¥ 


Upon reintro- 


As amended 


It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States that the 
average purchasing power of the dollar 
Department of 
Labor in the wholesale commodity mar- 
kets for the period covering the years 
1921 to 1929, inclusive, shall be restored 
and maintained by the control of the 
volume of credit and currency. 

Section 2. The Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal reserve banks and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are hereby charged 
with the duty of making effective this 
policy. 

Section 3. Acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent with the terms of this act are 
hereby repealed. 
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American Support . 
Of Propagandist 
Aliens Deplored 


Secretary of Labor Protests 
Against Organized Ef- 
forts to Obstruct Deporta- 
tion Policy 





and 





Native-born Americans who are de- 
fending alien propagandists are a “menace 
to law and order and to the stability and 
foundation of our Government,” said 
Secretary of Labor William N. Doak in an 
address April 21 at the convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
held in Washington, D. C. 
It would be far easier, Mr. Doak said, to 
deal with the alien propagandist if it 
were not for the American “parlor pinks,” 
sentimentalists and notoriety seekers, and 
other organizations, who “seemingly are 
in sympathy with the desire of these alien 
destructionists to destroy our Government 
structure, foundation stones and all.” 
American Sympathy Deplored 

The address follows in part: 
“Every year we are deporting thousands 
of aliens, not all of them criminals, not 
all of them advocates of violence, and not 
all of them criminally inclined. Thousands 
of them are aliens who violated the law 
by entering this country surreptitiously, 
while knowing that the law forbade their 
entrance. 

“It would be far easier to deal with the 
alien propagandist if it were not for the 
American ‘parlor pinks,’ organizations of 





Strong | 


other American organizations, who seem- 
ingly are in sympathy with the desire of 
these alien destructionists to destroy our 
government structure, foundation stones 
and all. 

“The alien destructionist fears deporta- 
tion more than he fears anything else. The 
Immigration Service of the United States 
Government he looks upon as his chief 
enemy. Working upon the sympathies of 
some organizations of sentimentalist 
Americans, he is seeking to repeal the de- 
portation law as it affects those who 
preach violence, destruction ‘and assassi- 
nation. 

“Already a movement has been started 
by an organiation whose membership is 
composed largely of native-born Ameri- 
cans seeking to emasculate the law which 
provides that alien destructionists should 
be deported. 

“Most of these preachers of violence 
against our institutions have come here 
from lands where such activities as they 
engage in here would result in instant 
punishment. They are taking advantage 
of our general inclination toward liberty 
of speech to hold them immune. They 
hate this country and yet they wish to 
stay here. 

Defense of Accused Aliens 

“When one of these aliens on destruc- 
tion bent is arrested, and after investiga- 
tion an order for his deportation is en- 
tered, or eyen before the entering of the 
order, there ‘springs to the alien’s defense 
an American association which holds that 
in this couptry any man, alien or native, 
has the right to stand up in the market 
place there to advocate the destruction 
of our institutions, a destruction which 
carries with it almost of necessity the 
assassination of our public officials. 

“The American defenders of these“ de- 
structionists strive in every way that they 
can to save the alien offender from de- 
portaiton, thus to give him the continued 
opportunity to preach to our people his 
gospel of destruction. 

“Our problem today has as one of its 
factors the alien propagandist, and as 
a perhaps greater factor, his native-born 
American defender, who is of a type which 
years ago was unknown in our land. To- 
day he is a menace to law and order 
and to the stability and foundation of our 
Government. 

“The Immigration Service will do its 
duty under law. It needs the support of 
all good Americans. Unfortunately, we 
have some bad Americans, but the hearts 
of the masses of our people beat truly 
today. Like you Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, we of the Immigration 
Service will work hard, consistently and 
constantly to protect our land from the 
dangers without and from the dangers 
within. Again, let me say that the law 
is the law and that it will be enforced 
in spirit and in letter.” 
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Seen as Adverse 
Industrial Factor 


Claims That Modification of 
Prohibition Act Would 
Restore Prosperity Are 
Denied at Senate Hearing 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
problem and to consider it, knowing there 
can be no punishment for their act. There 
is no precedent for them, and having no 
responsibilities, they will not heed the 
voice of the people,” he said. 

Changes ig conditions in the Capital 
City and in the Capitol since prohibition 
were outlined by Edward T. Lee, dean 
of the John Marshall Law School, Chi- 
cago. He referred to the former sale of 
liquor in the restaurants of the Senate 
and House, and told of protests made by 
Senators and Representatives. 

Dean Lee said he was speaking only | 
for himself, but in the hope that his ex- 
periences might have some weight in pre- 
venting a return of those conditions. He 
declared he recognized that a “terrific 
drive” was uiider way to resubmit the 
question to the people because its pro- 
moters know they are unacquainted with 
what had gone before. 

“All great reforms move slowly,’ said 
Dean Lee, “It took two generations be- 
fore the United States began to see the 
benefits of the abolition of slavery. So it} 
will be with the abolition of the liquor} 
traffic. In the, perhaps prophetic words 
of Justice McKenna of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in his dissenting 
opinion in the National Prohibition Act 
cases (253 U. S. 406): 

“*The conviction of the evils of intem- 
perance—the eager and ardent sentiment 
that impelled the amendment—wil: impel 
its execution through Congress and the 
States. 

“Tt may require a little time 
the Volstead Act, with its one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol, or in such legisla- 
tion as some of the States have enacted, 
with their 2.75 per cent of alcohol, but it 
will be in a law that wil! be prohibitive 
of intoxicating liquor for beverage pur- 
poses. 

“‘It may require a little time to 
achieve, it may require some adjustments, 
but ofits ultimate achievement there can 
be no doubt.’” 

Dean Lee added that in his opinion 
there would be “another dry Congress and 
liquor will be a fading issue.” 


Mr. Barton, in his statement to the Com-| 


mittee, said: 


Ratification Vote 
“It is proper to remind the Committee 
that no other amendment to the Consti- 
tution was either submitted or ratified by 
anything like such an overwhelming vote 
as was the Eighteenth Amendment. If it 


is possible for the American people under | 


their present form of government to ex- 
press their will in an authoritative man- 


ner, they did so in and by the submission | 


and ratification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

‘The vote in Congress proposing the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the States was 
as follows: In the Senate, for 65 to 20 
against; in the House it was 282 for, and 
128 against. Forty-six of the 48 States 
ratified the amendment and all of them 
by overwhelming majorities. 
vote in the State Senates was 1,310 for, 
237 against, or or 84.6 per cent. The total 


House vote in these 48 States was 3,782 for, | 


to 1,035 against, or 78.5 per cent in favor 
of this amendment. 

“In framing the Constitution of the 
United States the States wisely 


of amending the Constitution the highest 
and best expression of the autonomy, in- 


| the credit of the Federal Government and 
|}upon the entire credit structure of our 
| country. 


to | 


The total) 


and | 
properly reserved to themselves the right | 


Proposal for Payment of Bonus ‘Naval Expansion Cus 


Is Unwise, Asserts Gen. Dawes | 


on the ground that it would be the last 
financial blow to the confidence that is 
left in this country and to those in foreign 
countries having investments in this 
country. 

Dr. Kemmerer declared -that enactment 
of a bonus measure at this time may 
prove temporarily deflationary but ulti- 
mately would prove inflationary. 

After reading to the Committee a state- 
ment in which he set out the accom- 
plishments of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporaiton to date and contending that 
only the building up of confidence in the 
American people through such means can 
restore prosperity, General Dawes turned | 
specifically to a criticism of the Patman 
bill. 

“The Patman Dill provides tor the pay- 
ment at once of outstanding adjusted 
service certificates at face value, less the 
amount of loans and accrued interest on 
these securities,” he said. 

“Funds for this would be provided by 
the issuance of legal tender, noninter- 
est bearing, unsecured Treasury notes | 
amounting to over $2,000,000,000. No pro- 
vision is made for the redemption of notes 
or the maintenance of gold reserves. It 
would be in effect an issue of fiat cur-| 
rency. Such an issue of currency, in my | 
judgment, would have a disastrous effect | 
upon the country’s currency system, upon | 


“The claim is made that the issue of | 
this currency would so augment our money 
supply as to relieve the existing pressure 
upon debtors, expand credits, and add to 
the purchasing power of the people. In 
my judgment, the important and real ef- 
fect would be the contrary. The relief of 
the\ debtor class, the increase of purchas- 
ing power of the people, the safe expan- 
sion of credit and the return of prosperity 
all depend upon maintenance of confi- 
dence in the soundness of our currency 
and in the credit of our banks and of 
our Government. 

“In my judgment the devastationg ef- 
fects of a consequent loss of general con- 
fidence through the inflation of our cur- 
rency will negative the possibility of real 
relief by any experiment with fiat money. 
;}One need but recall what happened to 
Germany through the inflation of the 
German mark currency in the few years 
ending in 1924. All the arguments which 
are now made for this proposed issue of 
|fiat money were made by those who at 
first advocated the increase in German 
mark currency which finally prostrated 
|the credit and business of that country 
|by 1924 with untold suffering, privation 
and want on the part of all classes of 
the German people. 


Says Inflation Leads 


To Economic Ruin 
| “Always, in such experiments, the idea 
at first is that we can go safely a little 
way in defiance of right. economic prin- 
ciple and avoid disastrous penalties by 
stopping in time. This has proved a de- 
lusion. Inflation of a currency once 
started in a country seldom stops short 
of its complete economic ruin. 
“Confidence in the credit structure of 
our country and in the banks of the 
United States has now returned. In gen- 
eral, bank deposits have ceased to fall 
and bank failures have been reduced to 
the minimum. The effect of a lack of 
public confidence upon the money re- 
}sources of the people, however, is illus- 
|trated by the fact that on Dec. 31, 1929, 
;there were 24,630 banks in the United 
States with aggregate deposits of $55,- 
289,000,000, while on Dec. 31, 1931, two 





Prof. E. W. Kemmerer Also Says It Would De- 
stroy Confidence of Public 


[Continued from Page 1.3 


|struction Finance Corporation isn’t giving 


}upon World War veterans in particular. 


| 








their real value, they are anticipating the 
failure of the United States. 
“When the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation does anything, you can count 
on it doiing business,” he said. “All I 
plead is that for the sake of the country 
you trust us. We may make some few 
mistakes but if we do, please wait until 
we get through and then criticize us in- 
dividualy—and please keep politics out 
of it. That doesn’t mean that we don’t 
want public inspection or discussion. 

“I never saw any government help itself 
by giving money away, and the Recon- 


money away. I would never approve a 
loan which was to be used for paying 
dividends from railroads.” 


Professor Kemmerer’s 


Views Regarding Bonus 

In voicing his opposition to the bonus 
payment plan, Professor Kemmerer said: 

“The Patman bill, if enaced into law, 
would, in my judgment, not accomplish 
its alleged purpose of benefiting the 
American public through an orderly stim- 
ulation of business activity and, in addi- 
tion, of conferring a permanent benefit 


“On the contrary, it would probaly do 
great harm to the American public and 
be detrimental to the permanent interests 
of the ex-service men. 


ably deflationary; but the ultimate effect 
would almost certainly be strongly in- 
flationary. 

“We are suffering today, not from a 
scarcity of money, but chiefly from a col- 


“The immediate effect would be prob-| 


|} quo of large naval establishments. 


}are in harmony with the obligations of | 


;}making more secure the peace of the 
| world. 





Opposed as Check 
On Disarmament 


Representative French Says 
Program for Building) 
Cruisers Authorized by | 
Treaty Is Unjustified 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

of another conference, to find themselves 

built to the limit under existing treaty | 


authorization programs, it would be more 
difficult to bring about reductions in the 


several categories for the following | 
reasons: 

(1)—Nations would be loath to scrap! 
new ships; | 


(2)—Reductions would be resisted by the | 
expanded navy yards, officer and enlisted 
personnel and private manufacturing es- 
tablishments, all of whom would be bene- 
fited personally by maintaining the status 


These conditions would operate in all 
countries parties to the treaty against fur- 
ther reductions. 

“(e)—Moderate programs should be fol- | 
lowed, because they are in harmony with 
the pledge of nations of the world made | 
at the Treaty of Versailles, because they | 


world powers in the Kellogg Peace Pact, | 
and because they are in harmony with 
the enlightened thought of all great! 
powers as manifested through frequent! 
conferences looking to the reduction of 
| military and naval burdens and thereby | 








lapse of confidence. The amount of money 
in circulation in February of this year was 
labout 19 per cent greater than at the 
| boom period of three years ago; bank de- 
|posits of reporting member banks were 
only 17 per cent less; the physical pro- 
duction of the country was about 25 per 


proximately 31 per cent less, on the 
average. 

“But the trouble is, our money and 
our deposits are not moving, and they are 
not moving because the public has so 
greatly lost confidence. The average rate 
of turnover or of circulation of our bank 
deposits through which, by means of 
checks, we do about 90 per cent of our 
business—an amount running to upwards 
of a trillion dollars in a normal year— 
has been virtually cut in half in less than 
three years. 

“The most important need of the pres- 
ent is, to revive confidence. The immedi- 
ate result of the passage of such a meas- 
ure or its anticipated passage would be a 
severe blow to the little financial confi- 
dence that is left and also to the confi- 


drawal of gold from this country by for- 
eigners having liquid credits here and 
by other foreigners that would obtain 
through the sale of their security hold- 
ings. It would temporarily further reduce 
the rates of monetary and deposit turn- 
over. All this would spell deflation. 


Dangers Predicted 
For Gold Standard 


capital and the general ps 
that such a measure would create would 
probably soon break down the gold stand- 
ard through excessive withdrawals of gold, 
and, when once that standard was broken 
down, increased paper money inflation 
would almost certainly follow. The public, 
anticipating paper money depreciation, 





years later, there were only 19,968 banks 








dependence and sovereignty of the States 
as the original units of Government, in 


other words, States’ rights finds its high-| of confidence has resulted in a decrease | credits payable in paper money. 


| With $46,261,000,00 of deposits. 
| “In other words, the then existing lack 


would begin to move money and bank 
deposits more rapidly. They would tend 
\to drop the thing that was going down; 
| namely, the paper money and the deposit 


est, freest and best expression in ratifying|in the purchasing power of the people| would be paper money inflation and a 


an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, more than any other amendment, 
embodies the will of the States freely ex- 


|of the United States in these two years 
|of over $9,000,000,000; and it is significant 
}that in these two years when deposits 
| shrunk over $9,000,000,000, there had been 


lreturn to the greenback experiences of 
| the years from 1862 to 1879. | 

| “In such a period of depreciating paper 
|money, the veterans would suffer losses 


pressed by and through their authorita-|an addition to the amount of money in|compared with which their small bonus 


tive legislatures. 


Modification Opposed 
“On behalf of the constituency which 
I represent, I protest against any and 
all of the resolutions and bills now pend- 
ing before your Committee. Even when 
not intended to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the laws enacted in pur- 


surance thereof, the inevitable effect of | 


these bills and resolutions would be to 
cripple the enforcement and lessen the 
ability of the United States Government 
to carry out the will of the people of the 
several States so overwhelmingly and 
forcibly expressed as indicated by the 
figures just given. 

“The flood of propaganda against the 
prohibition order can not obscure the 
benefits and blessings which it has 
brought to the American people. These 
are quite sufficient to justify the Con- 
gress in refusing to consider any propo- 
sition looking to the repeal or material 
modification of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the national prohibition code. 

“But there is a far more vital and far- 
reaching issue involved even than the 
merits and benefits of prohiibtion. The 
great question involved in the present 
contest is whether our present form of 


government is to remain and can func-| 


tion freely and effectively in carrying out 
the mandates of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the several States and of the 
people in the several States. Many prop- 
ositions have been put forward, some of 
them being of such character as to en- 
danger the very foundations of orderly 
government.” 


State Control Urged 


Harry J. Klinefelter, of Baltimore, Sec- 
retary of the Local Setf-government 
League, who appeared April 15 before the 
Committee to urge the adoption of what 
he termed “the golden rule amendment” 
(S. J. Res. 84), declared at that hearing 
that his plan is attractive to “dry” as well 
as to “wet” States, inasmuch as its enact- 
ment would enable States to maintain 
their prohibition rule locally if they .so 
desired. (His appearance as a witness 
was recorded in the issue of April 16.) 

“As the dry States can ratify the pro- 
posed amendment without impairing 
their local prohibition status under the 


Eighteenth Amendment—and retain or re-| 


ject Federal enforcement aid at witl—this 
compromise,” he asserted, “is the only 
possible means of securing their consent 
to ratification.” 

Mr. Klinefelter’s proposed amendment 
follows in full text: 


Section 1. After the ratification of this| 
Article by conventions in three-fourths of the 
several States the Eighteenth Amendment to 
this Constitution and all laws enacted now | 
or hereafter by Congress pursuant to said | 
Eighteenth Amendment shall be inoperative 
in the States so ratifying this Article, but 
said Eighteenth Amendment and said laws 
shall~continue to be in full force and effect | 
in the States which fail to ratify this Article. 


| circulation in the country of over $900,- 
| 000,000. 

“It has been confidence and not cur- 
Leena which we have lacked in this coun- 
| destroy, in my judgment, the general con- 
| fidence in the country which has now 
| been reestablishd. We already know what 
|the consequences are of the destruction 
of confidence.” 


Basis of Reconstruction 
| Advances Explained 


| Following presentation of his prepared 
| statements, the Committee began cross 


| examination of General Dawes. In answer | 


| to a question regarding the basis on which 
|} the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
| makes loans, he said: 

| “The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tion makes loans on good and adequate 
| securities only. We do not give money 
| away. We made no loans to insolvent 


| banks, as it has been alleged, although 


have become insolvent since the loans were 
| made,” 

He said he anticipates there will be no 
loss on the principal of the money of the 
Corporation. “Although our judgment in 
| some few cases may be in error as to the 
value of the securities given as the basis 
of loans, in the long run I think we will 
|} make out satisfactorily and the principal 
will all be paid back and, in my judgment 
more,” he asserted. 
| “The issuance of $2,500,000,000 fiat money 


| struction Finance Corporation as it would 
/on any other business of the United 
States—it is an invitation to start on that 
| primrose path that Germany 
| everything all right for a while until the 
mark went down. You would under- 


there would be a lack of confidence in an 
| “impaired currency.” 
Warning against approval of the Pat- 


bonus, General Dawes said: 

“Look out when you tamper with t 
foundation of your currency! If you get 
{an issue of fiat money, you can’t do any- 
thing but shake the confidence in United 


Europeans who have money in United 
| States credits would begin to wonder.” 
He emphasized that his testimony was 
only regarding the Patman plan of bonus 
payment. 
| “The mass attitude in this country has 
| begun to change for the better,” he said. 
|“Some merely attempt to draw their ron- 
clusions as to how business is goimg by 
looking at the Stock Exchange quotations 
which are magnified out of all relation 
to the entire business of the Nation. 
Prosperity is as bound to return as the 
sun rises in the morning. This is true 





Section 2. Any State in ratifying this 
Article may elect to remain subject to said} 
Eighteenth Amendment and said laws. | 

Section 3, At any time after ratification | 
of this Article any State by a popular vote| 
may elect to become subject to or to be- 
come exempt from the operation of said) 
Eighteenth Amendment and said laws. | 

ection 4. In all territorie or other places | 
ubject to its exclusive authority Congress | 
hall have power to legislate concerning the) 
matters mentioned in said Eighteenth Amend- | 
ment as fully as before the ratification thereof, ' 


change taking place, because the change 
would inevitably come about naturally,” 
he said. 

Contending that too much expansion 
was the cause of the crash of 1929, Gen. 
Dawes said that the volume of currency 
has very little to do with the expansion 
of credit. 

He said that when anyone asserts that 
the present value of stocks represents 


some of the banks to which we made loans | 


| would have the same effect on the Recon- | 


did, with} 


mine the foundation of our currency—| 


man plan for raising the money to pay the 


States money throughout the world—the | 


because of what the American people feel. | 
“I don’t think the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation did anything but help the| 


|payments would be of little consequence. 
Among the ways in which a breakdown 
in the gold standard and a resulting pe- 
| riod of depreciated and depreciating pa- 


| World War veterans, one may mention 


| 


| the following: 


“1. It would reduce the value of the| 


| dollar in which their bonus, their life 
linsurance and their pension would be 
payable. 

| “2 It would reduce the value of the 
| dollar in which their bank deposits and 
any of their long-term investments wou 
|e payable. 

| “3. It would probably reduce for a con- 
siderable period of time the value- 
namely, the purchasing power of their 
wages; because, during the period of de- 
| preciating money and rising prices, wages 
usually lag far behind prices and the cost 
of living on the upward move. 

“In general, it is my judgment that the 
enactment at this time of either the Pat- 
man bill or the Thomas bill would be lit- 
tle less than a national calamity, and 
\that the veteran class would, in general, 
be one of the classes that would suffer 
| most from such a calamity.” 
| Asserts It W ould Force 
| Nation Off Gold Basis 


| Professor Kemmerer, in cross-examina~- 
ltion during the afternoon session, told 
| the committee that enactment of the Pat- 


man bill “would almost certainly force 


lus off the gold standard.” 

“If we would go off the gold standard 
we would have all the disadvantages of 
a deflated currency, as is the case with 
England,” he said. “The minute you break 
from the gold standard, you weaken re- 
|sistance and the gold you have is harder 
| to keep. 
on a managed paper currency system, you 
|should not break from the gold standard. 
'I doubt that we are ready for such a 
| system.” 

Even if this country could stay on gold 
lafter issuing $2,500,000,000 of additional 
accomplish much because the 
| would find its w 
serve system. 

“J was never.afraid that this country 
would break from the gold standard until 
these bills came up,” he said. 

A depreciated currency, he d 
stimulates exports and retards imports, 
adding that this country is largely do- 
mestic and is probably less dependent on 
|other countries than any other country 
in the world. 
| He said the commodity price level of 
| 1921-1929 was fairly normal, and that it 
is the “most stable level this country has 
|ever seen.” 
price level is ideal, he said he believes 
when the present “scare” is over there 
will be a tendency toward a return to the 
1921-1929 level. 

“If you are going to inflate, it should 
be done through an orderly and carefully 
controlled method,” he said. The federal 
reserve is trying to do that now, and 
although they haven't succeeded 
much a little more work along that line 
might possibly bring about the desired 
result.” 

“This issue of fiat money would under- 
mine the credit of the country, invite the 


cent less; the wholesale prices were ap-| 


| dence abroad in America’s gold standard. | 
|This would lead to a great increase in| 
| hoarding. It would cause a heavy with- | 


“The increased hoarding, the flight of | 
ychology of fear | 


This | 


try. The inflation of our currency will| per money would affect unfavorably the) 


1d New York Stock Exchange. 


lue— | Viewed as Overem 


“Unless you are ready to start) 


he | currency, he said, he doubted if it would| 
money | 
ay into the Federal re- | 


eclared,| Opposed by Mr. Dawes 


Pointing out that a stable| 


very | 


withdrawal of foreign deposits and shake construction Corporation job.” 


Texas Gives Preference: 
To Local Road Builders | 


Austin, Tex., April 21. | 
The State Highway Commission has| 
just issued an order providing that con- 
| tracts on State-aid highway projects shall 
be awarded only to Texas contractors, who 
are defined in the order as meaning any | 
person, firm, association or corporation | 
having been engaged in such work at least 
six months prior to the date of the order. 
The order provides that it shall not ap- 
ply = work where Federal funds are in- 
volved. 


State Auditor Suspended 
By Governor of Iowa | 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 21. 

Governor Dan W. Turner today an- 
nounced the suspension of the State Au- | 
ditor, J. W. Long, as the result of an) 
investigation of charges of misconduct in 
Office. | 

Fred Porter, a deputy auditor, was | 
|mamed as acting auditor pending a legis- 
lative inquiry at the 1933 session. 

The investigating committee reported 
that Mr. Long was guilty of making po- 
litical trips at State expense, mishandling 
State checkers’ reports and otherwise 
wrongfully applying funds totaling $4,700. 


the soundness of the United States Gov- 
ernment itself,” Mr. Dawes said. “It 
would affect the operations of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as well 
as all business enterprises. It is an in- 
vitation to start on that primrose path 
|Germany followed until the mark went 
down.” 

Asked by Representative Hill (Dem.), 
of Waterville, Wash., what he thought of 
| the Owen and Thomas plans for paying 
the bonus, Mr. Dawes said: 

“I am not going to give you a half- 
baked opinion on that bill because I 
haven’t had an opportunity to read it. 
That is the trouble with the country now 
—the half-baked opinions that are being 
handéd out. It is the mixing of politics 
into these quesfions that causes a lot of 
trouble. I prefer to talk about things I 
know about. 

“We don’t need one more dollar in 
money. We have $900,000,000 more in 
circulation than we had in 1929. The 
trouble is a lack of confidence. 





nomic question just like a lot of people 
seem to have who are talking on the 
stump. 

“I am not merely commenting on the 
| big fellow, who has a case of the jumps 
}every time any little thing happens. They 


| 


When I} 
was a young fellow I had that same idea | 
about knowing everything about every eco- | 


“We can now go to the brokerage houses 
represented, and follow up the names,” 
he said, adding that “of course it is per- 
fectly all right to be on the list. It is no 
crime.” 

No member of the Cabinet was found 
in the list, Mr. Walcott said, and very 
few others whose names were recognizable 
as individuals of any prominence. 

If a witness were to refuse information 
on data requested by the committee, it 
would be within the power of the commit- 
tee to call him before the bar of the 
Senate and ask that he be declared in 
contempt of that body, Chairman Norbeck 
stated orally April 21. He added that 
he did not anticipate any difficulty along 
that line, as’ he though all information 
requested would be forthcoming. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Whitney 
resumed the stand. Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, asked if a 50 per 
cent tax on the profits of short selling 
would stop the practice. 

“I do not know,” was the reply, “but 
any such tax would be hurtful to the 
market.” 

Mr. Gray asked the witness about ru- 

mors of bear raids, and Mr. Whitney said 
he knew rumors existed, but did not think 
the Exchange was responsible for rumors. 
Asked if such rumors were investigated, 
Mr. Whitney said yes, one rumor reported 
to them by Senator Walcott on April 8 
had been investigated. 
“During December, 1931, did not the 
short selling in New York Central upset 
the whole market and bring about decline 
of prices,” asked Mr. Gray. 

“I do not know,” Mr. Whitney replied, 
and after Mr. Gray detailed the statistics 
for the month, Mr. Whitney said other 
things might have influenced the trend 
of the market. 





‘Intrinsic Values’ 


Given Consideration 


In discussion of values, Mr. Gray de- 
clared that the book value of United 
States Steel is at the present time $208) 
per share, while it sold on Exchange April 
20 at $29. 

“Do you know the intrinsic value?” Sen- 
ator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, asked, after 


| having previously asked Mr. Whitney for 


a definition of “intrinsic value.” 

“I do not,” was the reply, to which 
Senator Bulkley rejoined that he had 
asked many witnesses for a definition of 
the term, and had been given none which 
he considered satisfactory. 

“Is it the practice for large operators 
to use dummy names?” Mr. Gray asked. 

“Not that I know of,” Mr. Whitney said. 
“T have known of numbered accounts in 
brokers offices, but when reported to the 
Exchange the names of the owners are 
given.” 

“How does your firm carry the Morgan 
account?” Mr. Gray asked. 

“We don’t carry an account. All busi- 
ness is cash,” was the reply. He explained 
that for office purposes the Morgan ac- 
count is referred to as number eight, but 
explained there was no necessity for re- 
porting to the exchange since the Morgan 
firm does not buy on margin or sell short. 

Referring to the fact that prices fell 
further on the New York Stock Exchange 
between June, 1931, and April, 1932, while 
it was open than they did on the Berlin 
Bourse, which was closed, during the same 
period, Mr. Gray asked if Mr. Whitney 
knew of that fact. The witness replied 
that he did not have the statistics at 
hand, but thought perhaps liquidation on 
the Berlin Bourse had occurred prior to 
June, 1931. 

Mr. Whitney disapproved a suggestion 
that the New York Stock Exchange adopt 
a plan tried on the Parris Bourse of re- 
quiring short sellers to put up 25 per cent 


Offer si heed Savings 
Declined by Treasury 


Secretary Mills Says the Law 
Does Not Permit Acceptance 


An offer from Charles F. Thompson, of | 
Philadelphia, to loan the Government | 
without interest and for an indefinite time 
$2,000 which he had saved from War Risk 
insurance payments for the death of his 
son must be refused because no law per- 





|look at the picayunish transaction on the 


Stock Exchange Operations 
phasized 


“Take a look at the operations in agri- 

{culture and the ordinary business of the 
country and compare them with the 
;Picayunish amounts on the Stock Ex- 
change. Yet the whole country is watch- 
|ing the quotations of a little group of 
speculators In Wall Street—a peanut 
| stand magnified out of its proper relation 
|in comparison to its importance. 
“They talk as much of what they do 
| over there as they do about all the rest 
|of the business of the country put to- 
| gether.” 

After explaining the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation's loan to the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, Mr. Dawes said: 

“When the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation does anything it is only after 
|careful consideration. It is for all alike 
to join in. It was a great accomplish- 
|ment. All I plead is for the sake of the 
|country and if we make mistakes wait 
until the return of better times and then 
if you want to, give us hell individually. 
But for God’s sake keep politics out of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

“Don’t indulge in the kind of talk that | 
| was indicated by Mr. Rainey at the out- 





| set of this hearing today, when he called 7 


| attention to claims that only the big fel- 

lows were being helped by the Corpora- 
| tion and there was discrimination against 
| the little fellow. 

“The Reconstruction Corporation is a 
work for the people of the United States, 
for the benefit of the Government and 
whole country. 


‘Trifling With Currency’ 


“I never saw any government help itself 
by giving away money. In the Recon- 
struction Corporation you are not giving 
money away. I would not advise any tri- | 
| fling with the currency. As for the Fi-| 
nance Corporation, I could give you so 
much information about it that you could 
spend a week wading around in it. | 

“We in our positions are realizing that | 
there is a marked change in the situ- 
ation. The banks are beginning to make 
loans. Anybody who sits down there 
knows that things are better and we know 
a sight more about what is going on and 
are in a better position to get a cross-| 
section than anybody sitting in that se- 
curity peanut stand in Wall Street.” 

When Representative Treadway (Rep.), 
of Stockbridge, Mass., asked whether he | 
would study the Owen plan to pay the) 
bonus, Mr. Dawes said: 

“Don’t ask me to do that. I am busy. 


mits such borrowing, Ogden L. Mills, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, told Mr.) 


| Thompson. The corresponience was made | 


public April 21 by the Treasury Depart- 


ment. 
The letter from Mr; Thompson dated 
Philadelphia, April 11, reads in full text: 


Secretary of the Treasury Mills: 
that perhaps I could do my share to help 
my Government the same as I did during 
the World War, when I gave every dollar I 
had to help pay the cost, I wish to make 
this offer to you. 

I am getting an old man—my soldier boy 
was killed in battle; the only boy I had. 
receive insurance of $57.50. 
from that about $2,000, which you can have 
the use of (without interest), and my Govern- 
ment can pay it back to me again when 
things get better. 

Will you please answer and let me know 
if it is needed? Although it is not much, I 
will send it to you at once. 


I have saved 


ury, dated April 20, follows in full text: 


My dear Mr. Thompson: I acknowledge 
receipt of your kind letter of April 4, 1932, 
in which you offer to lend to the Government, 
without interest and for an indefinite period, 
the sum of $2,000 which you have saved from | 
monthly War Risk insurance payments of 
$57.50 received by you as the beneficiary of | 
an only son who was killed in the World War. 

There is no law which will permit the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury to borrow funds in 
the manner which you suggest, and, there- 
fore, I am unable to accept your generous 


er. 

I find difficulty in expressing in ddequate | 
terms the Government's deep appreciation of 
the splendid spirit of patriotism which has 
prompted your proposal, You have already 
made supreme sacrifice in giving to your 
country the life of an only son, and this 
additional evidence of your patriotism is a| 
magnificent example of that kind of public | 
spirit in the citizen that enables a Nation 
to overcome all difficulties and makes it a/| 
great Nation. 


British Tariffs on Tea 
And Sugar Are Changed 


Although the budget speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presented to 





|the British Parliament on April 19 made | 


reference to the immediate imposition of 
additional tariffs, only two changes, on 
sugar and tea, were announced at this | 


time according to a radiogram received 
from Commercial Attache William L. 
Cooper, London. 

The general tariff rate of 4d. per pound 
on tea, which had been removed on April 
15, 1929, was reestablished, with a pref- 
erential rate of 2d. per pound on imports 
from the British Empire, and an addi- 
tional preference of 1s. per cwt. granted 
to Empire sugar (the existing general 
tariff on sugar varies from 4s. 6d. to 11s. 
8d. per cwt., and the preferential rate from 





I have to work day and night on this Re- 


j 





2s. 5 1-3d. to 5s. 10d. per cwt., depending 
upon the degree of polarization).—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





Stocks Dealt in and Firms Placing Orders Also 
Disclosed by Senate Committee 





[Continued from Page 1.]} 


Thinking | 


I) Leary (Babcock, Rushton Co.), C. Lewis (H. 


The reply of the Secretary of the Treas-| 


| tent & Co.), 





of the stocks ordered sold. He also dis- 
approved the adoption of the term settle- 
ment plan used on the Paris Bourse and 
the London exchange as “tending to make 
short selling easier.” 

Following a detailed discussion of a 
chart showing price fluctuations and short 
interest in United States Steel in the in- 
terpretation of which ‘they did not agree, 
Mr. Whitney summarized the discussion 
by saying, “in other words, Mr. Gray, I do 
not consider charts infallible, either yours 
or mine.” 

“I'll show you some more,” Mr. Gray | 
rejoined. 

At one time, Mr. Gray stated, about 71 | 
per cent of the outstanding stock of J. I. 
Case & Company was sold short, and 
asked Mr. Whitney if he regarded that | 
as a healthy condition. 

“It is going to tend to keep that stock 
stable,” Mr. Whitney said, “and I do not 
regard it as unhealthy.” 


Practices in Selling 


Of Securities Discussed 
“Won't it do more than that,” Mr. Gray 
said. “Won't it produce a corner?” 
“There is no corner so far as we can see | 
in that stock,” Mr. Whitney replied. | 
_ In describing the operations of his firm | 
in consummating transactions in German | 
reparation bonds for J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Mr. Whitney explained that the 
German 5'%s were offered June 12, 1930, 
at 20 by a syndicate of 1,011 participants. 
During the period that the syndicate was 
in existence, up to the end of July, pur- 
chased for the account of the syndicate, 
upon order by J. P. Morgan & Company, 
a total of $9,200,000 of the bonds. For 
that period, Mr. Whitney testified, the 
prices of the bonds were maintained so 
that purchasers from the syndicate could 
sell without loss, “a usual practice in the | 
distribution of securities.” | 
Mr. Gray asked about transactions in 
the same bond at the same time by Asiel 
and Company. Mr. Whitney asked, “are 
you going to imply that I as president of 
the New York Stock Exchange washed 
sales?” 
“I won't imply it,’ was Mr. Gray’s re- | 
Ply. “I will ask it. Did you wash sales?” 
“We certainly did not,” was the reply, 
to which was added. “There is no more 
honorable firm than Asiel and Company 
and they wouldn't do it either.” 


List of Names Made 


Public by Committee 


The list of names of short sellers on the 
New York Stock Evchange as made pub- 
lic by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee follows: 


Abraham & Company, Adamant Corp. (Chas. 
W. Hill & Co.), Firm Arbitrage, Anna L. 
Ablson (White, Weld & Co.), R. I. Alexander, 
All Cont. Corp. (Hirsh, Lillienthal & Co.), A. 
R. Allan, F. S. Allen. F. 8S. Allen and D. C. 
Appenzelter, Alro Corp, American Brush Co., 
W. E. Hatton & Company, S. W. Anderson, 
.. George H. Andrews, Mrs. Lucille Andrews, 

ts. Esther M. Armstrong (Carlton & Mott), 
J. Aron, Harry Arthur, Atina Corp. (Carlton 
é& Mott, Harriman & 7 _ & Slepak). 





G. A. Ball & Co. (Apgenaeies, Allen & Hill, 
E. A. Pierce & Co.), F. 8. Barnes, Bartlett 
Frazier Co., Bartlett & Co. (Munds, Winslow 
& Poder, H. Hintz & Co., Russell Miller & Co., 
Hubbard Bros. & Co., Jenks Gwynee & Co.. 
Chas. D. Barney & Co., Ellinger & Brand), M. 
Bekhor, L. Bendix (Carl M. Loeb & Co.), 
Benjamin & Ferguson, H. F. Benjamin, Ben- 
Jamin Syndicate, Richard H. Bennett, Blu- 
menthal Bros. Trading Co., J. M. Boit, I. W. 
Bonbright, Bourke, Schiff & Co., M. A. Boyle, 
T. E. Bragg (A. F. Hullen & Co., Hornblower 
& Weeks), Tera Bragg, G. D. Smith, Branden- 
burg & Co., E. Brandily, George F. Breen, E. 
Breymann (Vreinigen & Co., Jenks Gwynne 
Co., Whileman, Wms. & Co.), Bridge Street 
Corp., W. B. Brock, Broseco Corp. (Band, 
Bissel & Meeds), Mrs. C. 8. Brown, M. C. 
Brush, B. 8. wees. 5. pepe. H, M. Butler. 


Case Pomeroy Co., Inc., C: £. Chapman, 
Chauncey & Co., W. R. Coe, Ramon Conroy 
(Baer, Sterns & Co.), Harry Content (H. Con- 
tent & Co.), C. H. Cook, W. 8S. Crandell, Geo. 
Cranmer, E. A, Crawford & Co. (Bond, Mc- 
Anamie & Co.), Crescent Operating Co. (Fra- 
zler, Jelke & Co.), (Hirsh Lillienthal & Co.), 
A. W, Cutten (Clement, Carle & Co.). 

P. B. Davis, John A. Davis, N. P. de Mau- 
riac, Marquis de San Miguel (Jackson & Car- 
lin), H. L. Dillon (Eastman, Dillon & Co.), 
Hope Dillon, O. C. Doering Syndicate. 

Marguerite Eric, Carl Erpf and David Kubie. 

L. G. Federman, Stuyvesant Fish, Gerhard 
Fluiterman, Albert Freed & Co. 

Chas. Gardner, General Trading Corp., 
Bertha Gerli, Joseph Gerli, Paolino Gerli, T. R. 
Gilmartin, Marcus Goodhody & Wm. Halprin, 
Greva Compania (Wm. Greve). 

++ + 


J. D. Hall, M. J. Harrigan, Hamberger & 
Co., N. V. Hamberger & Co., Miss Margaret 
Hamilton, Wodan Handelmaatschappij, F. H. 
Hardy, F. H. Hardy, trustee for Miami Metal 
Co., G. Sherman Hayton, G. W. Haxton & 
Son, Hollandsche Bank, A. Howard, T. M. 
Howell, W. J. Hughes, Mrs. E. H. Hulsey, Miss 
Elizabeth Hunger, A. B. Hunt, W. T. Hyde. 

Investment Corp. of Philadelphia, Invest- 
ment Holdings Inc., Investor's Capital Corp. 

C. S. Jameson (Billings, Olcott & Co.), Sarah 
C. Johnson (E. A. Pierce & Co.), Morris 
Joseph (Morris Joseph & Co.), Morris Joseph 
|& Company, Louis Kaiser & Co., Karsten 
Fund Series B (G. M. P. Murphy), Ketchen 
Securities Corp. (Field Glore and Co.), (Horn- 


blower and Weeks), Marhorie H. Kolbe 
(Fahnestock and Co.). 

Langendorf (Dean Witter and Co.), S. 
Langendort (E. E. Hutton and Co.), 8. 8. 


| 
| Langendorf (same), (McDonnel and Co.), 8. J. 


Content and Co.), Carl Levis (Lober Bros. & 
Co.), (Arthur Lipper & Co,), Al J. Levy 
(Schatzkin and Co.) 

Lisser & Rosenkranz (Carl M. Loed & Co.), 


(Hirsh, Lillionthal and Co.), (J. 8. Bache & 
Co.), (Worthenin & Co.), B. Lisseberger 
(Arthur Lipowt & Co.), Royale Longman '(Hen- 
derson & Co.). 


C. Madden (M. J. Meehan & Co), Coleman 
| F. Madden (Chas. D. Barney & Co.), J. W. 
Maitland (A. M. Kidder & Co.), (Luke, Banks 
& Weeks), (Abbott, Hoppin & Co.), Robert M. 
MoKeon (Drysdale & Co.), (S. B. Chapin & 
Co.), John Melady (John Melady & Co.), Louis 
| Michelson (Goodbody & Co.); C. M. Moffett 


(Hoge, Underhill & Co.), Gude, Winmill & 
Co.), B. C. Neidecker (Livingston & Co.), M. 
L. Norris (Norris & Kenly). 


. Paternotre (Post & Flagg), Ray Patenotre 

(Eastman, Dillon é& Co.). N. W. Peters 

aero & Co.), H. Denny Pierce (Goodbody 
0. 





tomers of Brokers Named |Mr. Mills Opposes. 
In Inquiry into Short-selling 


Senate Reduction 
In Appropriations 


Program of President and 
House Economy Group 
Better Than 10 Per Cent 


Cut, Secretary Says 





The program of President Hoover and 
the House Economy Committee would en- 
tail less hardship and inefficiency and 
would save more money than would thé 
10 per cent cut in appropriation bills 
which the Senate has authorized, Ogden 
L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, stated 
April 20 in a letter to Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, chairman of the sub- 
committee which has been instructed to 
reduce appropriations of the Treasury- 
Post Office supply bill by 10 per cent. (A 


|Summary of the letter was published in 


pl issue of April 21.) It follows in full 
ext: 

My dear Mr. Chairman: I understand 
that I am to appear before your subcom- 
mittee on Friday, next (April 22), in con- 
nection with the provisions of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate on April 18, 
directing a flat reduction in the amount 
of appropriations for the Treasury De- 
partment as at present contained in the 


|appropriation bill, exclusive of the pro- 


visions for building and construction. 
Offers Treasury Views 


It occurs to me that the subcommittee 
may desire to have the views of this 
Department for consideration and study 
prior to my appearance, and that it may 
be advantageous, if you deem it desirable, 
to insert this letter in the Congressional 
Record. 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded me 
to be heard, not only as the head of the 
Treasury Department, but as representing 
a great bodyof faithful and efficient 
public servants who have a vital interest 
in a sound solution of this problem. 

The flat 10 per cent cut would effect a 
saving of approximately $14,000,000. I am 
prepared to indicate how savings in ex- 
cess of this amount can be effected with- 
out impairment of the efficiency of the 
Department and without necessitating the 
dismissal of thousands of necessary em- 
ployes. 

I am informed that the Senate has 
not considered as yet the effecting of 
the 10 per cent reduction by the use of 
a five-day week for per diem employes 
and of a month’s furlough without pay for 
employes on an annual basis, as suge 
gested by the President. 


Declares Legislation Necessary 


I recommend, therefore, that such a 
provision be written into this appropria+ 
tion bill, whether or not the Senate adopts 
the flat cut method. The furlough plan 
is of itself a sound measure of economy. 
If the flat cut method is to prevail, the 
furlough is essential to mitigate the hard- 
ships incident to this program. 

Legislation is clearly necessary if the 
furlough without pay is to apply, for I 
have grave doubts as to whether, without 
congressional sanction, the Executive 
could legally and properly effect what 
would be a modification of the salaries 
provided for by the Congress in the Classie 
fication Act. 

I recommend further that an amend- 
ment be adopted providing that not to 
exceed 15 per cent of any one appro- 
priation may, with the approval of the 
Director of the Budget, be transferred to 
any other appropriation or appropriations 
under the same Department. 

I recommend that in view of the pend- 
ing revenue bill the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau be in any event excluded from the 
10 per cent cut provision, though it should 
be included in any, furlough provision. 


Proposes Building Reduction 


I recommend that for the year 1933 
the contracts covering certain building 
projects be not let, as indicated in my 
letter of March 29. 

No one is more vitally concerned in ree 
ducing the cost of Government than the 
head of the Treasury Department, respon- 
sible for conductiingg the fiscal affairs of 
the Nation in a time of great difficulty 
when our every effort must be directed to~ 
wards balancing the budget and main 
taining the public credit. 

Economy is essential. But it should be 
constructive economy achieved through 
the elimination of waste, the curtailment 
of unnecessary activities, the posponement 
of projects not now essential to the public 
welfare, and the promotion of greater 
efficiency. An arbitrary cut applying uni- 
formly and without discretion to every Bu- 
reau and activity alike irrespective of its 
importance and irrespective of its effici~ 
ency or ability to bear the cut is not busi- 
| nesslike, and as I shall show, may not even 
be economy. . 

Our total appropriations aggregate $146,< 
311,988, exclusive of the public building 
item. Of this amount, $112,306,402 is for 
| personal service, representing nearly 77 per 
cent of the total, and $34,005,586 is for 
supplies, equipment and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, representing about 23 per cent of 
the total. Of this last mentioned amount, 
more than $11,000,000 is for construction, 
| equipment and operation of public build+ 
ings; over $7,000,000 for maintenance and 
operation and repairs of Coast Guard ves« 
sels and stations; and approximately $5,« 
| 500,000 is for rent, travel, etc. 

Maintenance Funds Needed 

Over $1,000,000 of the $34,000,000 rep» 
resents pensions to retired Coast Guard 
officers and men. It is apparent that there 
is no economy in curtailing the adequate 
maintenance of public buildings and pub- 
lic vessels, and the amount to be squeezed 
out of the $34,000,000, short of inefficiency 
and neglect, is small. 

The bulk of this reduction, then, must be 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Milton E. Reiner (Milton E. Reiner & Co.), 
G. B. Robinson (Dyer, Hudson & Co.), H. B. 
Ross (Ettinger & Brand), Firm Trading (F. 
L. Solomon & Co.). 


Rose Scheerj (D. M. Minton & Co.), F. W. 
Scheidenhelm (Billings, Olcott & Co.), T. F. 
Scholl & Co. (F. P. Ristine & Co.), Hyman 
Schwartz & Wrenn Brothers & Co.), 8. E 


Shahmoon (Hyman & Co.). (H. Hentz & Co.), 
(Hirsch Lilienthal & Co.), W J. Shea (H. Con- 
(J. 8. Bache & Co.), Z. G. Sim- 
mons (McClave & Co.), B. Smith (Wellington 
& Co.), B. E. Smith (W. E. Hutton & Co.), 
Bernard E. Smith (Faroll Brothers), C. E. T. 
Smith (Paige, Smith & Remick), Robert D. 
Sterling (Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons), Phillips 
& Co.), (Van Wyck & Sterling). 

R. E. Thiel (Thomson & McKennon), Trad- 
ing Agency Limited (L. F. Rothschild & Co.), 
Travelers Bank (E. F. Hutton & Co.), C. D 
Tripp (Clement Curtis & Co.). 

H. B. Vanzwol (Clement Curtis & Co.), H. 
Walker (Ettinger & Brand), Mary Wallace (E. 
A. Pierce & Co.), (John Muir & Co.), (BE. A. 
Pierce & Co.), M. A. Walters (Leopold Spin- 
garn & Co.), Harry Waters (Munds, Winslow 
& Poters), T. C. Watson, Jr. (Lowe & Com- 
pany), M. Weil (Dyer, Hudson & Company), 
(Tttinger & Brand), C. Weir (Harriman & 
Company), Mrs. E. Wellington (Wellington & 
Co.), Georve Willott (Belden & Company), L. 
8S. & C. T. Nisner (Thomas L. Manson & 
Company), 


All Manson Company. 


{fp Hovse, 
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Savings in State | Statute Relating to Proceedings 
And County Costs Against Motor 


Proposed in lowa 





Fifteen Retrenchment and 
Tax-Reduction Recom- 
mendations Submitted by 

' Economy Committee 





Des Moines, Iowa, April 21. 


The Iowa committee which is studying 
possible methods of tax reduction made 

blic April 18, 15 recommendations which 
Eve received tentative approval by local 
county retrenchment committees working 
in cooperation with the State body. 

The recommendations include four-year 
terms for county and State officers, re- 
peal of all laws prescribing school study 
courses, as well as the mandatory school 
library tax, making optional the trans- 
portation of school children and a require- 
ment that proof of payment of personal 
taxes must be made before an individual 
may obtain an automobile driver's license. 

The committee’s recommendations fol- 
Jow in full text: 


. Make real estate assessment every four 
Sn (as many other States do) instead of 
every two years as at present. This should 
result in a 10 to 15 per cent saving of assess- 
ment expense in every county every other 
year and a $130,000 saving in the State as a 
whole every other year. 


++ + 


2. Apply tax rates to the assessed value 
instead of taxable value which is one-quarter 
of the assessed value as required by the pres- 
ent law. At present every one of the millions | 
of tax accounts in the State must be divided 
by four every year to estimate the taxable 
value. We propose to eliminate this useless 
mathematical calculation which is not found 
in up-to-date States and which should save 
thousands of dollars in extra help expense in 
the auditor's office and reduce the number 
of columns in the assessment and tax books. 

3. Combine the assessment and tax books 
im one volume. The present procedure for 
writing tax records involves recopying of 
mames and descriptions million@ of times from 
assessment books to tax books. Combining 
the assessment with the tax books would 
Permit the elimination of two identical sets 
of assessment books at a saving of tens of 
thousands of dollars throughout the State. 

4. To elect county and State officers for 
four-year terms instead of two years and 

pare amendments to Constitution in con- 
Sernity to this. This would save a consider- 
able amount of the biennial election expense 
nearly $600,000. More than this, there would 
be an intangible saving by eliminating public 
expenses incurred though the making of 
_ of special favors and jobs by can- 

idates in return for election support. 

5. Require uniform blanks and books for 
all county offices and that the printing of 

ch books be under the direction of the 

te Printing Board upon requisition of the 
county officials. At present there is little 
uniformity ‘in the records kept in county 
offices and making them uniform would have 
the following benefits: 

a. Would permit a reduction in expense 
a@s such books would be purchased upon com- 
petitive bid by the State Printing Board and 

back to the county. 

b. It would make statistics of different 
counties more comparable than they are at 
present. 

> 2 


c. It would permit a considerable saving 
in the annual $600,000 expenditure for print- 

and stationery by counties. 

. Abolish the office of county coroner and 
transfer the duties to the sheriff. This would 
mean a practically complete saving in the 
annual $25,000 coroner’s expense. hile this 
saving would not be large yet this would 
reduce the number of county Officials and 


simpl county government to that extent. 
7. uire the payment of all personal 
taxes before any automobile or driver's li- 


eenses can be issued to the taxpayer. While 
it would be impossible to compute the savings 
from this measure yet we believe that it is 
a wise regulation in that it will aid in the 


enforcement of rsonal prope taxes. 
Require that the personal ees shall be 
Collected in the same year as assessed. In 


view of the fact that personal taxes are not 
collected for more than a year after being 
@ssessed under the present law, it is known 
that a large amount of these esca collec- 
tion due to going out of business of the firm 
or other reasons. However, if such taxes were 
gevabie in the same year they were assessed 
it would doubtless mean a considerable in- 
crease in amount paid in personal taxes every 


ar. 

9. Centralize issuance of all licenses except 
marriage licenses, through the county treas- 
urer’s office. At present dog, hunting, fish, 
dance halls, drivers and automobile licenses 
@re issued in different offices and require a 
certain amount of time from deputies in such 
offices. We believe that all licenses should 
be received and collected in the financial 
office of the county which will not only insure 
g@ uniform enforcement of the license collec- 
tion but will also, we believe permis a re- 
duction in the amount of extra help required 
to collect these licenses. 

eee the mandatory factor of the 
school library book levy so as to make the 
same optional. 

ll. Abolish the office of school treasurer 
and transfer the duties to the county treas- 
urer. This would save the expense of the 
school treasurer’s bond and eliminate one of- 
ficial and centralize the school finances in 
the county treasurer's office and thus insure 
uniformity. 

ie ae 


12, Amend the school tuition law so that 
ho capital costs or depreciation on buildings 
shall be included on such tuition but only 
Overhead operating expense. 

13. Eliminate all mandatory studies in 
schools, which in some instances require ad- 
ditional books and teaching time, which in- 
creases the school expense. Make all subjects 
optional with the boards. And permit the 

rd of a school district to decide on the 
discontinuance of any course. 

14. Make the law providing for transporta- 
tion of pupils to school more elastic by giving 
local school boards more leeway in deciding 
what pupils shall be transported and which 
not; and establish centralization points and 
and prescribe how far parents have to trans- 

rt their children to these center points. 

bout $2,200,000 a year is spent in transporta- 
tion expense and possibly some of this item 
can be reduced. 

15. Provide for uniform system of book- 
keeping and accounting for various groups of 
school districts which will permit the obtain- 
ing of uniform school cost figures and enable 
comparison to be made by one schoo! district 
and another to make economies. Also, provide 
for an annual audit of all school districts 
except rural schools. At present school dis- 
tricts are not audited except on request of 
the board. Checking of city and county fi- 
mances by State checkers has resulted in elim- 
ination of many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of irregularities in such expense and 


we believe the same could be applied to the | 


school district. 


Ohio Rules Publishers 
Are Manufacturers 


Columbus, Ohio, April 21. 

Publishers of newspapers are manufac- 
turers for purposes of taxation, the Ohio 
Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman, has 
oo the Tax Commission of that 

e. 

Under the Ohio Code, the opinion ex- 
Plained, tangible personal property gen- 
erally is required to be listed at 70 per 
cent of its actual value, whereas the per- 
sonal property of a manufacturer used in 
business, including machinery, tools and 
implements, raw materials and finished 
— is assessed at 50 per cent of such 

ue, 
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Carriers Upheld 





State Act Not Voided by Provisions for Action 
In Any County and Service on Drivers 





Lincoln, Nebr. 


BY CHARLES | A. 
ScCHWARTING, HER FATHER AND NEXT FRIEND, 


Arpyce I. SCHWARTING, 


v. 
HENRY OGRAM. . 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, 
No. 28159. 
Appeal from Lancaster County. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 8, 1932 


Pane, J. This is a personal injury action, re- 
sulting from a collision of motor vehicles, 
brought on behalf of a minor, by her father 


and next friend, against Henry Ogram, de- 
fendant and appellant. The jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff. The motion for new 
trial being overruled, the a. 
ught to this court on appeal. 

onthe accident occurred about 11:30 p. m., 
July 19, 1930, about four miles south of York, 
Nebr., upon the Merdian highway, also 
known as U. S. Highway No. 81. This highway, 
at the place where the accident accurred, is 
about 30 feet wide, with a graveled surface. 

Ardyce I, Schwarting, @ schoolgirl, about 
16 years of age, was riding in the rear seat of 
a 1925 Overland sedan with two other girls, 
while her mother was with her father in the 
front seat. They were returning to their home 
at McCool Junction from York, and driving 
south. The night was dark, and the air filled 
with dust by reason < the heavy traffic along 

ighway at that time. 

ie enon Hawkeye truck, belonging to the 
appellant, was going north, enroute from 
Concordia, Kansas, to Fremont, Nebr., with a 
load of household goods. The truck was 
driven by Frank Vittera, and his helper, 
Wade Rice, was riding with him. The truck 
at that time was not running upon any regu- 
lar or fixed route, but was running on what 
is called a special order, under which ‘the 
driver of the truck was permitted to take any 
direct route between Concordia, Kans., and 


mt, Nebr., 
Fremo: oe 


negligence charged in the tition 
onsen the Swner of the truck was that the 
truck was being operated at a rate of —— 
greater than was reasonable and proper, hav- 
ing regard for the traffic, the use of the 
road, and the condition of the road, to wit, 
at a rate of speed of 50 miles an hour; that 
in meeting the Overland automobile, the 
driver failed to seasonably turn his truck to 
the right of the center of the highway, but 
remained in the center of the road, and that 
such carelessness» and —— was the 

te cause 0 e injury. 
ea of the collision, the said Ardyce 
I. Schwarting sustained a basal fracture of 
her skull, one of her kidneys was torn loose, 
her hearing and eyesight were impaired, her 
ability to walk, read or study was also im- 
paired, she was confined in a hospital for 
many days, and it was maintained that she 
would be permanently mentally and phys- 
ically impaired, and compelled to spend large 
sums of money for care and attention. The 
suit was for aren and the verdict of the 

ry was for $15,000. 

mT << special appearance, supported by two 
affidavits, was filed, setting out that the ap- 
pellant owns and operates, under the name 
of the Union Transfer Company, certain 
trucks used for the transportation of freight 
and express, and that he is the sole owner of 
the business, and that he never had an office 
of any kind in Lancaster County, but admits 
that his trucks deliver freight therein, and 
that the pretended service of summons 
was upon John B. Johnson, one of his truck 
drivers, by a deputy sheriff of Lancaster 
County, in Lincoln, Nebr., on Jan. 9, 1931, 
and that said driver was not a managing 
agent for the apeetiens. or employed other- 
wise than as a driver of a truck, and charges 
that the provisions of section 20-406, Comp. 
St. 1929, do not authorize such service and 
are unsonetitutiong® yy _ 


The counsel, in the argument of this case 
before this court, devoted the greater part of 
their time to this question of venue, which 
had been raised by means of this ee ap- 
pearance, and which exception had n - 
served at every stage of the trial. The section 
of our statute under which service of = 
mons was made, being section 20-406, Comp. 
St. 1929, reads as follows: 

“An action against a railroad company, or 
an owner of a line of mail stages or other 
coaches, a bus or trucking company, for an 
injury to person or property upon the road 
or line, or upon a liability as a carrier, may 
be brought in any county through or into 
which the road or line passes. Provided that 
service or summons upon bus companies or 
trucking companies may be made as upon 
other persons, or by leaving a copy of the 
summons by the proper officer with any ticket 
agent, chauffeur or driver of said bus com- 
pany or truqving company, or left a tthe 
usual place of do me business of said company 
within said county.” 

This act was originally passed in 1866, and 
applied to railroad companies and the owners 
of mail stages or coaches, for an injury in 
any county through which the line passed. 
The Legislature of 1929 amended the section 
by adding the words set out in italics, thus 
making it apply to bus or trucking companies 
and providing that service of summons might 
be made on such companies by leaving a copy 
of the summons with any chauffeur or driver 
of said bus or trucking company, as was 
done in this case, and it is claimed. that this 
is a special law against such trucking com- 
panies, and violates article 3, section 18, of 
the Constitution of Nebraska; that it deprives 
the owner of said trucking company of his 
property without due process of law, thereby 
violating section 1 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution; that 
it is unreasonable and discriminatory against 
such trucking companies, and cites in sup- 
port thereof Galloway v. Wolf, 117 Feb. 824; 
Althaus v. State, 94 Neb. 780; In re DeKlotz, 98 
Neb. 361; Frost v. Railroad Commission, 271 U. 
S. 583; Louisville Gas Co, v. Coleman, 277 U. 


S. 32. 
++ + 

To meet this argument, the appellee first 
insists that the court should not inquire into 
the constitutionality of an act unless upon 
proper request by one who has demonstrated 
by evidence that the evil effects claimed have, 
in the very suit on trial, operated upon him 
to his detriment, citing Cooley on Constitu- 
tional Limitations, Vol. 1 (8th Ed.), p. 338, 

The appellee 
that the appellant was asked upon cross- 
examination: ‘“Q. 2510. You carry liability 
igsurance that protects you i personally 
against damages by reason of this truck that 
was involved in the accident, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir, and that, therefore, as he is 
protected by liability insurance, he has no 
personal financial interest in the outcome of 
this litigation, and therefore his constitu- 
tional rights are not invaded, as he does not 
stand to lose a dollar by the determination of 
this case, and that the insurance company, 
upon which the burden of payment of any 
judgment rests, has not made itself a party to 
the action, nor even diselosed its name, and, 
having remained anonymous in this litiga- 
tion, appellee insists that the court will not 
pass upon a constitutional question upon the 
request of one who will suffer no injury from 
the enforcement of the provision in question, 

Admitting there is some point to this argu- 
ment, the court calls attention to the fact 
that it is a well known fact that liability in- 


| surance is written in all sums, and the policy 
in a might be anything from $1,000 to 
$5,000, 


or more, and no proof is before us that 


judgment secured in this case. 
++ + 


The test is whether Ogram Actually is in- 
jured by some oppressive rule or requirement, 
and in a recent 


Pinson, 282 U. S. 499, Justice Holmes said: 


actions against it than is fixed for private 
citizens, 
difference does 
even though it 
case which is not alleged or proved here. 
Louisville & Nashville R. Co. v. Barber As- 


justice to the class generally, 





“A newspaper publisher, while not man- 
ufacturing or producing the white paper 
itself, does cut it, fold it, combine it with 
ink, and thus produce an essentially dif- 
ferent thing than the raw materials orig- 
inally purchased,” the opinion said. 

“This processing requires a vast amount 
of specialized machinery and equipment, 
and it is separate and distinct from the 
artistic and creative work of the editorial, 
reportorial and art portions of the busi- 
ness, which, of course, contribute the real 
value to the finished product.” 


Shelfish Experiments 


“Better and fatter’ oysters may be pro- 


duced as a result of scientific studies started | 
the Bureau of | 


in the Long Island Sound by 
in cooperation with the Shellfish 
ission of Connecticut. The experiments 


expected to continue two years.—(De- 
ss of Commerce.) 


is 


inted out in his argument 4. 


Ogram may not have to pay a portion of the 


ecision, Bain Peanut Co. v. 
“In deciding whether a corporation is denied 
the equal protection of the laws when its 
creator establishes a more extensive venue for 
we have to consider whether the 


ear hard in some particular 


phalt Paving Co., 197 U. 8S. 430, 434; Patsone 


not belong to the class may be included 
therein, and all persons therein must be 
treated alike; (3) all who are in the same 
situation and circumstances of the members 
of the class must be brought under the in- 
fluence of the legislati and treated the 
same as members of the class. 

An act, providing for service in an action 
against an automobile owner in a county other 
than that where the injury sued for occurred, 
held not invalid as a local or special law, in 
violation of section 7, Art. III, of the Con- 
stitution. Garrett v. Tuner, 235 Pa. 383, 84 A. 
354. 


2. Appellant contends that the amendment 
of 1929 is unreasonable and, by violating the 
conditions set out by Judge Sanborn, js un- 
constitutional, in that it singles out cOMmon 
carrier trucking and bus lines and makes 
them liable to respond for injuries to per- 
son and property in any county in this State, 
in which process can be served upon a driver 
engaged in the trucking business. While, upon 
the other hand, hundreds of business firms, 
such as wholesalers, milling and public utility 
companies, are operating trucks, indistingu- 
ishable from those owned by common carrier 
trucking lines, over the same highways, and 
while they are just as liable to cause in- 
juries to person or property, yet they can 
not be brought into court for such injuries 
under this meee Pig form: 


We can admit that if the Legislature had 
provided that any kind of suit, such as one 
founded upon a note or contract, could be 
brought against common carrier truck lines 
in any county where a driver could be served, 
it would violate the rules announced by Judge 
Sanborn. Did the Legislature do that? No, 
it clearly limited the actions which could 
be so instituted to actions for injury to 
person or property. 

Why did the Legislature do this? Doubtless 
because such common carrier bus and truck- 
ing companies make as continuous use of our 
State highways for thier own private profit 
as if they had built them, in fact, use them 
very much as the railroads do their own 
trucks, so the Legislature, after careful de- 
liberations, enacted this amendment, right- 
fully placing common carrier bus and truck- 
ing companies in a separate class from motor 
vehicles engaged in hauling the property of 
the owners thereof. 

The members of the Legislature having 
determined that a particular law was neces- 
sary for the public good, and this question 
being one particularly within their power and 
jurisdiction, their action should not be in- 
terfered with by the courts unless their power 
has been improperly or oppressively exercised. 
8 Neb. Law Bulletin, 174; Wenham y. State, 
65 Neb. 394, 58 L. R. A. 





5. 


Is not the real question whether appellant, 
Ogram, suffered by reason of being compelled 
to defend this suit in Lancaster County, be- 
cause of the service of summons upon his 
driver in this county, rather than being al- 
lowed to defend this suit in the county of 
his residence, at Fremont? 

This court knows that in both of these 
forums he would be ohh equal protection 
of the laws of the State of Nebraska, and 
that such laws are administered in the same 
manner in the district courts of both coun- 
ties, and under the recent amendment of 
our Legislature, section 20-406, Comp. St. 
1929, it is the right of a rson, alleging 
injury by reason of the negligent operation 
of a truck, to determine in which county 
said suit will be brought if summons is 
served upon a driver of defendant engaged 
in the trucking business in such county, and 
this po teed — impartially upon 
every owner of a bus or trucking co! 
in this State. y —s 

This court finds that it was within the 
power of the Legislature to enact said pro- 
vision, and if any injustice appears therein, 
it must be corrected by the law-making 
power, and not by the courts. 

3. It is set out as another ground for re- 
versal that said section 20-426 provides that 
such service of summons can be made upon 
the driver “of a bus or trucking company,” 
and not, as was done in this case, upon the 
driver of a truck of an individual owner, as 
Henry Ogram, the eas" 


In support thereof, we are furnished. with. 
large number of definitions of the. . 
company” from respectable authorities, defin- 
ing it as an association of persons for a joint 
purpose, especially for carrying on a business. 

It is undisputed that Henry Ogram is the 
owner and operator of a trucking business, 
with its: principal office at Fremont, where he 
has resided for more than 25 years; that he 
operates more than 30 trucks; that some of 
these are operated along regular lines, to wit, 
Omaha to Sioux City, Sioux City to Fremont, 
Fremont to Norfolk, Fremont to Columbus, 
Fremont to Lincoln, Fremont to Omaha, and 
Omaha to Des Moines, upon which routes the 
trucks operate each way every day. It is 
further shown by the record in this case 
that this very extensive trucking business, 
upon seven regular lines daily, and: upon ad- 
ditional special order destinations, all engaged 
as common carriers of freight and express, 
and owned personally by Henry Ogram, have 
been and are now operated under the trade 
name of the Union Transfer Company. 

We hold that the Legislature intended to 
apply these provisions of law to all common 
carrier lines engaged in the transportation 
business by trucks or buses; that it was not 
concerned with what particular legal agency 
owned the motor vehicles, but intended to 
include corporations, firms or individuals, for 
the first sentence of the said section 20-406, 
omitting the words which have no applica- 
tion to this case, would read: An action 
against the owner of a bus or trucking com- 
pany for an injury to person or property upon 
the road or line may be brought in any 
county through or into which the road or 
line passes. 

. * 


It is clear that the Legislature intended to 
have this section apply to every “owner,’” 
whether such owner was an individual or a 
company. Sewing Machine Co, v. Wright, 97 
Ga. 114, 25 S. E. 249, 35 L. R. A. 197; Efiand v. 
Southern Railway Co., 59 S. E. 357; Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co. v. State, 69 S. E. 729. 

Appellant holds forth to all with whom he 

does business that they are the property of 
the Union Transfer Company, and to dismiss 
this judgment, secured against him on this 
technicality, would violate every principle of 
justice and right. 
Complaint is made that the wtiness 
Charles Slone was permitted to testify, over 
appellant's objections, that he passed the 
same truck some 600 feet before it collided 
with the Overland car in this case, and that 
the truck was then running at a speed of 35 
to 40 miles per hour. The bill of exceptions 
discloses that the trial judge rightly excluded 
other evidence offered as to the speed of this 
truck at more distant points, and the ques- 
tion is presented to us whether the admission 
of this evidence is reversible error. 

In the days of the horse and buggy, it may 
be admitted evidence from such a distance 
would be too remote. But a truck traveling 
at the speed shown would be at the place 
of the collision in possibly a half dozen sec- 
onds, and many courts have held that this 
would not be too remote. It was held that 
when a car was being driven at an extraordi- 
nary rate of speed a few minutes before a 
collision, such evidence should have been 
submitted to the jury. Wilson v. Fleming, 
109 S. E. (W. Va.) 210, 

That when the machine was going at an 
excessive rate of speed a mile from the place 
where the collision occurred, and the speed 
did not slacken until after the collision, this 
evidence should be admitted. Taxicab Co. 
v. Hamburger, 125 Atl. (Md.) 914. Testimony 
property admitted of speed four blocks from 
he place of accident. Wiggington, Admr. v. 
Rickert, 217 S. W. (Ky.) 933. 

This question of the admissibility® of the 
speed of a vehicle shortly prior to the time 
of the accident rests largely in the discretion 
of the court. In the case at bar, no abuse 
of that discretion is shown. Traynor vy. Mc- 
Gilvray, 200 Pac. (Calif.) 1056; 1 Wigmore on 
Evidence, 514, 574. . 

5. It is charged, as a ground for reversal, 
that the court erred in giving instruction No. 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 











v. Pennsylvania, 232 U. S. 138, 144. This it is ° 
for the corporation to make out. The range Tax Bill of Colorado 
of the State's discretion is large. Armour & = 


Co. v. North Dakota, 240 U. S. 510, 516, 517. 


The question seems to be answered by Cin- 
cinnati Street Ry, Co. v. Snell, 193 U. 8. 30, 
36, 37, which lays down that, if the protec- 
tion of fundamental rights by equa 
equall 
tion 


same class is excluded.” 


It is insisted that the provisions mentioned, 
of both the State and Federal Constitutions, 
are violated because the classification is un- 
| reasonable and without substantial basis with 
reference to the evil sought to be remedied. 
Judge Sanborn set out the three indispensable 
insure a reasonable 
classification in Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P. 


conditions necessary to 


stitution. Garrett v. 


rner, 235 Pa. 383, 84 A 
(n. 8s.) 97 


' 
as follows: 


for the difference made by law 


laws 
administered is enjoyed, the Constitu- 
oes not forbid allowing one person to 
seek a forum from which another in the 


These conditions may be set out in brief 
(1) There must be a differences 
between the situation and circumstances of 
all the members of the class and of others 
which presents a natural reason or necessity 
in their 


Shows Drop for Year 


: Denver, Colo., April 21. 
Reports from 62 of Colorado’s 63 coun- 
ties, show a decrease of 8.75 per cent in 
the tax bill of that State, according to the 
Colorado Tax Commission. The assessed 
valuation of the 62 counties for 1932 is 
$1,435,986,334, a drop of 9 per cent from 
the 1931 figures of $1,577,655,537, the Com- 
mission said. 

The total tax bill for 1932 will be $44,- 
605,804, as compared to $48,884,159 the 
preceding year. The decreases are as fol- 
‘| lows: special public school revenue, 8.33 
pr cent; general school revenue to guaran- 
tee teachers’ salaries, 4.05 per cent; rev- 
enue for county purposes, exclusive of the 
general school fund, 13.8 per cent; town 
and city revenue, 6.37 per cent; State rev- 


Mabilities and rights; (2) no person who does| enue, 9 per cent, 





Division Found . 


To Be Improper 


In Patent Case! 


Inventions Relating to Use 
Of Two Alloys in Metal 
Product Are Declared by 
Court to Be Related 





IN RE APPLICATION OF WILFRED J. HAWKINS. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2927. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 

Patent Office. Serial No. 274684. 
Sypney I. Prescott (Grorce S. Hastincs 
of counsel), for appellant; T. A. Hostet- 
LER (Howarp S. MILuer of counsel), for 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 4, 1932 


LenrooT, JupcE.—This is an appeal from a 
decision of the Board of Appeals of the 
United States Patent Office, affirming a deci- 
sion of the Primary Examiner, requiring a 
division as between allowed claims 10, 11 
and 12, and claims 13 and 14 of appellant's 
application, filed May 2, 1928, Said claims 
13 and 14 were not passed upon as to their 
merits by either of the Patent Office tribunals, 
but the requirement for division was tech- 
nically a final rejection of such claims, and 
therefore we have jurisdiction to entertain 
this appeal. In re Rundell, 19 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) —, 5 F. (2d) 450. 

Claims 12, 13 and 14 represent the issue 
before us and read as follows: 

12.. A metallic product, comprising a 
metallic body provided with an undercoat 
of lead containing approximately 4.5 per 
cent of zinc, and approximately .5 per cent 
of aluminum, and with a supercoat of lead 
containing approximately 2 per cent of 
phosphor-tin and approximately .1 per cent 
of lead phosphide. 








13. An alloy comprising lead containing 
approximately 4.5 per cent of zinc and ap- 
proximately .5 per cent of aluminum. 

An alloy comprising lead containing 
approximately 2 per cent of phosphor-tin 
and Senay -l per cent of lead 
phosphide, 

+++ 


The application relates to a noncorrosive 
alloy and method of making and using the 
same. Claims 10 and 11 relate to a method 
of applying a noncorrosive and acid-proo: 
protecting coating to metal, two of the ele- 
ments of which are the specific elements 
named in said claims 13 and 14. 

Claim 12, above quoted, specifically in- 
cludes all of the elements of claims 13 and 
14. Claims 13 and 14, as will be observed, re- 
late to two specific alloys per se of the com- 
binations mentioned in these claims. 

The alloys named in these claims are in- 
dispensable elements of all the allowed claims, 
without which it is clear the allowed claims 
would not be patentable. To illustrate, if 
we omit from allowed claim 12 the elements 
named in claims 13 and 14, it would call for 
a _—- product comprising a metallic 


ly. 

It is therefore clear that the patentability 
of the allowed claims is dependent upon the 
elements named in claims 13 and 14, although, 
of course, it was not required that said ele- 
ments in themselves be patentable in order 
to warrant the allowance of claims 10, 11 


and 12, 
+++ 

We are of the opinion that the question here 
involved is controlled by our decision in the 
case of In re Rundell, supra. In that case the 
majority opinion quoted from the opinion 
in the case Gill v. Wells, 22 Wall. 1, 24, as 
follows: 

“Cases arise where a patentee, having in- 
vented a new and useful combination con- 
sisting of several ingredients which in com- 
bination compose an organized machine, 
also claims to have invented new and useful 
combinations of fewer numbers of the in- 
gredients, and in such cases the law is well 
settled that if the several combinations are 
new and useful, and will severally produce 
new and useful results, the inventor is en- 

titled to a patent for the several combina- 

tions, provided that he’complies with the 
requirement of the Patent Act and files in 
the Patent Office a written description of 
each of the alleged new and useful combina- 
tions, and of the manner of making, con- 
structing, and using the same. 

“He may give the description of the several 
combinations in one specification, and in 
that event he can secure the full benefit of 
the exclusive right to each e the several 
inventions by separate claims ¥eferring back 
to the description in the specification; and 
if by inadvertence, accident, or mistake, he 
should fail to claim’ any one of the de- 
scribed combinations, he may surrender the 
original patent and have a reissue not only 
for the combination or combinations claimed 
in the original, but for any which were so 
omitted in the — - ” original patent.” 


In the case at bar, claim 12 is for a com- 
bination containing specifically all of the 
elements of claims 13 and 14. Claims 13 and 
14 are for a combination of elements result- 
ing in alloys. They are essentially subcom- 
Fepations of the combination set out in claim 


In the case of Leeds & Catlin Co. v. Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co., 213 U. 8S. 301, the 
court said: 


“A combination is a union of elements, 
which may be partly old and partly new, 
or wholly old or wholly new. But whether 
new or old, the combination is a means— 
an invention—distinct from them. They, 
if new, may be inventions and the proper 
subjects of patents, or they may be covered 
by claims in the same patent with the com- 
bination.” 


The case of In re Rundell, supra, involved 
certain combination claims for a device for 
successively heating plastic caps for bottles 
and applying these caps to the bottles, and 
also specific claims for a crimping device 
for plastic bottle caps. Division was required 
by the Patent Office tribunals upon the 
ground that crimping dies or heads were in 
themselves a subject of invention, separate 
and independent of the system or combina- 
tion in which —— used as an element, 

+ 


This court held that the inventions there 
involved were so corelated and in unity that 
the appellant there was entitled to have all 
the claims considered in his original appli- 
cation, and that the Patent Office tribunals 
erred in requiring a division, of the claims. 

In the case at bar, the Specific elements 
of claims 13 and 14 are specifically named 
in the allowed claims, and such elements were 
absolutely essential to their allowance. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that the al- 
leged inventions set forth in claims 13 and 14 
are so related to the invention set forth in 
the allowed claims that the Board of Ap- 
peals erred in requiring division between them. 

While these claims are before us as tech- 
nically rejected by the Patent Office tribunals, 
they have never in fact been considered by 
those tribunals upon their merits, and the 
record before us is not sufficient to enable 
us to do so. The ends of justice require 
that the proper Patent Office tribunals pass 
upon. said claims 13 and 14 as if no order 
for division had been made, and for that 
purpose the matter will be remanded to them, 

The decision of the Board of Appeals is 
reversed and the case is remanded to the 
United States Patent Office for further pro- 
ceedings in conformity with the views herein 
expressed. 





Computing Gain on Sale 
Of Easement Is Clarified 


Where a taxpayer sells an easement 
across his land, the sales prices should 
be applied against the cost in determining 
the gain on a future sale of the property, 
the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
| Revenue, has held (G. C. M. 10431). If 
the sum received for . the easemént is 
greater than the cost of the property, the 
difference is taxable gain for the year the 
easement was sold, the opinion ruled. An 
authorized summary follows in full text: 

The taxpayer in 1931 sold to the M 
Company an easement across 160 acres of 
land for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, and repair of power transmis- 
sion lines. The contract for the sale gave 
the buyer the right of egress and ingress 
at all times for construction and repair 
work and the seller the right of farming 
any part not actually occupied by the 
lines or equipment. 

Held, the amount received for the sale 
of this easement should be aplied against 
the cost of the 160 acres in determining 
gain or loss from the subsequent sale 
or other disposition of the property. If 
the consideration for the easement ex- 
ceeded the basis of the 160 acres, then 





ee excess would be taxable income for 
1931, 






















« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States Dany 








SCHOOLS—School boards—Powers—Rules—Cancellation of contracts of female 
teachers on their marriage—Validity of rule—Effect of teacher’s ignorance of rule 


in signing contract— 


The school board of a Minnesota consolidated district, in the exercise of its 
power to make rules and regulations governing the selection and removal of teach- 
ers, had authority to adopt a rule that contracts of female teachers who are single 
when hired and are thereafter married shall be in force only at the discretion of 
the board after marriage; the rule was reasonable and valid; the board in the 
exercise of its discretion could terminate, on her marriage, the contract of a teacher 
which contained a provision subjecting her to the rules and regulations of the 
board, although she had no knowledge of the rule when she entered into the con- 
tract; the board’s exercise of its discretion was not subject to judicial review in 
the teacher’s action against the district for the salary provided for by the contract 
after termination thereof by the board under the rule. 

Backie, etc., v. Cromwell Consolidated School District No. 13; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 


28770, April 15, 1932. 





UNITED STATES—Contracts—Construction contracts—Contractors’ bonds—Right 
of materialman to sue on bond—‘“Final settlement” of contract—Time of—Auditing 


of accounts by Comptroller General— 


The “final settlement” between the Federal Government and a construction con- 
tractor within the meaning of section 270 of Title 40 of the United States Code, 
which provides for a suit on the contractor’s bond by a materialman “if no suit 
should be brought by the United States within six months from the completion 
and final settlement of said contract,” occurred when the amount due the con- 


tractor was finally determined by the proper governmental authority and a record 
thereof made, and not when such amount was paid; the final settlement of the 
contract did not await the completion of the auditing of the accounts of the dis- 
bursing officers by the Comptroller General’s office, under the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921, in a case in which the administrative determination of the 
amount due was not made by the Comptroiler General himself, since the mate- 
rialman’s right to sue on the bond was not delayed by the contingency that the 
determination of the amount due might not be approved by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office in its auditing of the accounts. 

Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co. v. W. A. Smoot & Co., Inc., et al.; C. C. 


A. 4, No, 3259, April 12, 1932. 





ZONING—Exceptions—Commencement of construction under previously granted 
permit within 90 days after taking effect of ordinance—Placing. of filling station 
equipment and supplies upon premises as commencement of installation of gas 


pumps— 


Owners of a building in a North Carolina city who had been granted a permit to 
install gas pumps in the building prior to tne adoption of a zoning ordinance and 
who, within the 90-day period following the taking effect of the ordinance, placed 
in the building goods to be sold at a filling station and a grease dispenser, were 
not as a matter of law precluded by the zoning restrictions from installing the 
pumps, under a provision of the zoning ordinance making the restrictions inap- 
plicable to a building for which a permit has been granted where the “construc- 
tion * * * shall have been started within 90 days after this ordinance becomes 


effective.” 


W. P. Rose Builders Supply Co. et al., In re; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 104, April 6, 1932. 











Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation—Actions against—Venue—Service of process on 
drivers—Constitutionality of statute—Due process of law—Special laws—Equal pro- 


tection of laws— 


A Nebraska statute authorizing an action against a “bus company” or a “truck- 
ing company” doing business as a common carrier for an injury to a person or to 


property sustained upon the line of the company cr upon a liability as a carrier 
in any county through or into which the line passes, and providing for the service 
of process upon such a company in such an action by delivery of the summons to a 
driver of the company, is applicable although an individual is the sole owner of 
the bus or trucking company; the statute is not in violation of the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution; nor is it invalid 
as a local or special law in violation of the Nebraska Constitution; nor is it un- 
constitutional on the ground that it is unreasonable or discriminatory in violation 
of the equal protection of the laws clause of the Fourteenth Amendment in that 
it singles out common-carrier trucking and bus lines and does not apply to other 
firms, such as wholesalers and miiiing and public utility companies, operating 
trucks indistinguishable from those owned by common-carrier trucking lines over 
the same highways which are just as liable as the common carriers’ trucks to 
cause injury to persons or property.—Schwarting, etc., v. Ogram. 


7 U.S. Daily, 346, April 22, 1932. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Joinder of invention— 


(Nebr. Sup. Ct.)— 





Where claims are allowed for coating metal with alloy A and alloy B, claims may 
be included in same application for alloy A alone and for alloy B alone as sub- 
combination, since the alloys named in the claims are indispensable elements of 
all the allowed claims, without which it is clear the allowed claims would not be 


patentable-—Hawkins, In re. 


(C. C. P. A.)\—7 U. 8. Daily, 346, April 22, 1932. 





A 


ee ee of invention—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent 
ppea! 
Where division was required by Patent Office and Court of Customs and Patent 


Appeals reverses, it remands to Patent Otuce to consider patentability of claims 


not previously considered on merits——Hawkins, In re. 


346, April 22, 1932, 


(C. C. P. A.)—T7 U. S. Daily, 





PATENTS—Metallic product, division reversed— 
Hawkins application for Metallic Product, requirement for division reversed.— 


Hawkins, In re. 





UNITED 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, April 

21. A message was received from the 
House, announcing that the Speaker had 
signed the bill (H. R. 8397) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
obtained unanimous consent for consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 929), relating to 
depositions in certain veterans’ cases 
during the session. 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 

protested any move to reduce salaries of 
Government employes. 
Upon the request of Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. 
Mills, relating to reductions proposed in 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill was read. (Full text of the letter is 
printed on page 3.) 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
called up his motion to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from further con- 
sideration of the resolution (S. Res. 26) 
to change the name of the Committee 
on Pensions to Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and increase its membership, 
and to transfer all veterans’ legislation 
to jurisdiction of that Committee. Dis- 
cussion of the proposal was followed by 
a viva voce vote discharging the Com- 
mittee. The resolution thus was restored 
to the calendar of business. 

Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, 
moved to take up the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 13) authorizing merger of the street 
railway corporations in the District of 
Columbia. The motion prevailed and 
Senator Austin discussed the provisions 
of the resolution. 

At 2 p. m. the Vice President laid be- 
fore the Senate the previous order 
which was consideration of the contest 
by J. Thomas Heflin of the election of 


Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama. 


Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, a member of the subcommittee 
that had investigated the Heflin-Bank- 
head election case, spoke in support of 
the resolution (S. Res. 199), which de- 
clares Senator Bankhead elected. 

Pursuant to an earlier agreement, the 
Heflin-Bankhead case was laid aside at 
the conclusion of Senator Bratton's 
statement, and the Senate proceeded to 
consideration of the bill (S. 929), re- 
lating to the taking of depositions in 
cases arising under section 19 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act of 1924. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
author of the bill relating to deposition 
by veterans, spoke in support of the 
measure. 

The Norris bill relating to deposi- 
tfons of veterans was passed by the 
Senate by a viva voce vote. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
announced the death of Representative 
Edward M. Beers, of Pennsylvania. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
asked and obtained unanimous consent 
for the Senate to renew consideration 
of the Heflin-Bankhead election contest 
at the conclusion of the morning hour, 
April 22. 

Senator Reed moved that the Senate 


Proceedings of April 21, 1932 


(C. C. P. A.)—7 U. S. Daily, 346, April 22, 1932. 


in the CONGRESS <: the 
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adjourn as a further mark of respect_ 
for Representative Beers, and the Sen- 
ate adjourned at 5:15 p. m. to noon, 
April 22. 


v 
House of Representatives 


ae House convened at noon, April 
21, Representative Treadway (Rep.), 
of Stockbridge, Mass., asked unanimous 
consent to print in the Congressional 
Record the statement of Brig. Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes before the Ways and 
Means Committee on the veterans 
bonus but Representative Patterson 
(Dem.), of Gadsden, Ala., objected. 
Representative Clark (Rep.), of Fraser, 
N. Y.; Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind., 
and Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., 
paid tribute to Representative Haugen 
(Rep:), of Northwood, Ia., in honor of 
his 73d birthday. Mr. Haugen has 
served in Congress continuously since 
March 4, 1899, which Mr. Clark said is 
the longest continuous service on record. | 


v 

The House resumed consideration of 
the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
11452) appropriating $326,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year. Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, outlined his 
views against building up to the treaty 
authorization strength. (Discussion of 
the naval debate is printed on page 1.) 

Without action on the bill, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House arose. 

A resolution expressing sorrow of the 
death of Representative Beers of Penn- 
Sylvania, was adopted and a funeral | 
committee appointed. The House then, 
- 5:02 p. m. adjourned until noon April 





| 





Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court | 
April 21, 1932 | 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Van | 
Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. | 
| Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. 
Justice Roberts and Mr. Justice Cardozo. | 

Edw. N. Heiser of Akron, Ohio; T. H.; 
MacDonald of Helena, Mont.; James W. 
| Van Dyke of Paris, Tenn.; Walter T. Grif- | 
| fin of Marysville, Kans.; W. G. Brown and | 
R. Dennis Steed of Charleston, W. Va.; 
Malurice Epstein of Houston, Tex.; Barry | 
|S. Murphy and Harry N. Routzohn, of | 
Dayton, Ohio, were admitted to practice. | 


No. 575. North American Oil Consolidated, | 
etitioner, v. David Burnet, Commisioner of | 
nternal Revenue. Argument continued by/| 


Mr. Herbert W. Clark for the petitioner, and 
concluded by Mr. Assistant Attorney General | 
Sepnegniet for the respondent. 

No. 639. L. J. Blakey (Successor to R. E. | 
Schumacher), Receiver, etc., petitioner, v./ 
Charles J. Brinson, Argument commenced | 
by Mr. Henry Eastman Hackney for the peti- | 
tioner; continued by Mr. L. I. Moore for the! 
respondent; and concluded by Mr, George P. 
Barse for the petitioner. 

No. 657. Edward A. Thompson, Inc., ap-| 
pellant, v. Lumber Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of New York. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Leo C. Weiler for the appellant. 

Adjourned until April 22 at 12 o’clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 657, 599, 627, 664, 
674, 677, 698, 700, 714, and 703. | 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Callahan, Jeremiah J. Trisection of the angle; 
trigonometric function of one-third of an 


angle in terms of functions of angle. In- 
sertion of two geometric means between a 


line and another twice as long. Duplica- 
tion of the cube. Et al. 29 Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Duquesne univ., 1931. 32-2458 


Carney, Hugh. How to make prosperity now. 
59 p. Boston, Corac press, 1931. 32-2800 
Cecil, E. A. R. Gascoyne-Cecil, viscount. A 
letter to an M. P. on disarmament. (Ho- 
garth letters. no. 2.) 40 p. Lond. L. & 
Virginia Woolf at Hogarth press, 1931. 

32-2806 
Connelly, Howard W. 56 years in N. Y. post 
office. 140 p. N. Y., Prtd. by C. J. O’Brien, 


inec., 1931. 32-2802 
Fisher, Alton K. Dental pathology of prehis- 
toric Indians of Wisconsin, by . . . Herbert 
W. Kuhm, Geo. ©. Adami. (Bull. of Public 
museum of city of Milwaukee. v. 10, no. 3. 
June 15, 1931.) p. 331, 374, illus. Milwaukee, 
Wis., Pub. by order of Bd. of alana oH 
32- 


George, Avery B. Catalytic equilibrium be- 


tween acetaldehyde and alcohol. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 19231.) 18 p. Ithaca, 
N. ¥., 1931. 32-3218 


Gordon, Myron. Morphology of heritable color 
patterns in Mexican killifish Platypoecilus. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 1929.) 732- 
787 p., illus. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster press, 
inc., 1931. 32-3220 


Green, Chas. V. Size inheritance and growth 
in a mouse species cross. (Mus muscul s 
X Mus bactrianus.) (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 
of Mich., 1930.) 4 pt. Phil., Pa., Wistar 
inst. press, 1931. * 32-3217 

Hartman, Mary E. Antheridial dehiscence in 
the Polypodiaceae. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ, 


of Neb., 1928.) 252-276 p., illus. Lincoln, 
Neb., 1931. 32-3216 
Kassel, Louis S. Kinetics of homogeneous 


gas reactions. (Amer. chemical soc. Mono- 
graph ser., no. 57.) 330 p. New York, Chem- 
ical catalog co., inc., 1932. 32-2454 
Korff, Serge Alex. Absorption line width in 
sodium vapor. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton 
a” 1931.) p. 477-486, illus. Minneapoiis, 


. 32-3214 
Little, W. Buller. Science and health. (Sci- 
ence in everyday life. 2d ser.) 183 p., illus. 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 32-2460 
McAllister, Walter G. Further study of de- 
layed reaction in albino rat. (Comparative 
psychology monographs. v. 8, serial no. 37, 
Jan., 1932.) 103 p., illus. Balt., Md., Johns 
Hopkins press, 1931. 32-2457 
McKern, Will C. Wisconsin variant of Hope- 
well culture. p. 187-328, illus. Milwaukee, 
Wis., Pub. by order of Bd. of trustees, 1931. 
32-3211 

Nichol, Francis D. Wet or dry? Brief, can- 
did examination of a moot question in 
American life. 96 p., illus. Takoma Park, 
Wash., D. C., Review & herald pub. assn., 
1932, 32-2809 
Nissen, Henry W. Field study of chimpanzee. 
122 p., illus. Balt., Md., Johns Hopkins press, 
1931 32-2456 


Perkins, David W. Wall street panics, 1813- 
1930; ‘upon record.” 214 p. tica, N. Y., 
Utica prtg. co., 1931. 32-2807 


The permanent bases of foreign policy: 
France, Gt. Brit.. Germany and U. S., by 
Jules Cambon, Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Richard von Kuhlmann and John W. Davis. 
105 p. N. Y¥., Council on foreign relations, 
inc., 1931. 32-2799 

Pheils, Isaac F. Universal and standard times 
illus. 40 p., illus. Toledo, 1931. 32-2451 

Recording & statistical corp. Charting courses. 

4p. N. Y., Recording & statistical corp. in 
U. S., 1931. 32-2819 

Redford, Arthur. Economic history of Eng- 
land (1760-1860). (Economic history of Gt. 
Brit.) 221 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & 
co., 1931. 32-2814 

Statistical contributions to Canadian economic 
history. 2 v. Toronto, Macmillan co. of 
Canada, 1931. 32-2813 

Scott stamp & coin co., I’'d., N. Y. Scott's 


standard catalogue of air post stamps. 3d 
ed., 1932. 161 p., illus. N. Y., Scott stamp 
& coin co., 1931. 32-2808 
Smith, Herschel. Electrodeless discharge in 
mercury vapor. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—N. Y. 
univ., 1931.) p. 1091-1101, illus. Minneap- 
olis, 1931. 32-3213 


Smith, Horace J. Smith’s compend of anat- 
omy of the head. with special reference to 


skin and its appendages. By... 38 p. 
illus. N. Y., H. R. Howell pub. co., 1931. 
32-2459 


Watkins, Arthur C. The Paris pact; textbook 
for teachers and students in high school. 
32 p., illus. Wash., D. C., Natl. student 
forum on Paris pact, 1931. 32-2798 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND* PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under tnis heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage. from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
im ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Copyright Entries, Catalogue of, Part 3, Musi- 
cal Compositions including List of ‘oe 
_ right Renewals; 1931, New Ser., Vol. 26, No, 
12, Library of Congress, Copyright Office. By 
subscription from Supt. of Documents. 
(6-35347) 
Wood Distillation and Charcoal Manufacture; 
Industry Series, Manufactures: 1929, 15th 
Census of U. S., Census Commerce 
Dept. Apply at branch. (31-28178) 
Nebraska, Soil Survey of Dixon County; Ser, 
#1929, No. 4, Bur. of Chemistry é& Soils. Ag- 
riculture Dept. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 32-337 
Social and Economic Character of Unemploy- 
ment in Philadelphia, April, 1930; Bull. No, 
555, Employment & Unemployment Series, 
Bur. of Labor Statistics, Labor Dept. Price, 
5 cents. L-32-40 
Wage-Earning Women and the_ Industrial 
Conditions of 1930, a Survey of South Bend; 
Bull. No. 92, Women’s Bur., Labor Dept. 
Price, 15 cents. L32-39 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


N. C.—Handbook of facts about the employ- 
ment of children in N. C. by the N. C, 
State Child Welfare Comm. Raleigh, 1931. 

Ind.—Election Laws of Ind. and 1932 Political 
Calendar, governing primary elections, core 
rupt practices act, party organization, in- 
structions to voters and election officers, is- 
sued under authority of State Board of Elece 
tion Commissioners. Indianapolis, 1932. 

Ann. Rept. of Industrial Board of Ind., 
Soo yr. ended Sept. 30, 1931. Indianapolis, 
1 ; 





Bur., 





N. J.—20th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Weights 
and Measures, 1931. Trenton, 1931. 

Ohio—Official Rept. cn Feed Stuffs Commeri- 
cial Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime and 
Limestones, licensed, inspected and analyzed, 
Dept. of Agric., Div. of Feeds ard Fertilizers, 
Columbus, 1932. 

Nev.—Humboldt River Distribution and Dife 
ferent Features Affecting These Deliveries 
for the yrs. 1927 to 1931, inclusive, Geo. W. 
Malone, State Engineer. Carson City, 1932, 

N. H.—2ist Ann. Rept. N. H. State Tax Comm., 
Tax yr. of 1931. Concord, 1931. 

N. J.—State Water Policy Comm., Special Rept. 
3, South Branch Project, A igh Level 
Water Supply for the Northern Metropolitan 
District, Nov., 1931. Trenton, 1931. 





Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved a bill re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 

April 20.—S, 3634, An act to amend section 
600 of the Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1284; 
D. C. Code, title 5, sec. 122). 

S. 1719. An Act amending the Act of Con- 
gress entitled “An Act authorizing the Wichita 
and affiliated bands of Indians in Oklahoma 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims,” 
approved June 4, 1924, 

. 3569. An Act to amend the Act of May 
27, 1930, authorizing an appropriation for the 
reconstruction and improvement of a road 
on the Shoshone Indian Reservation, Wyo- 
ming. 

S. 3655. An Act to 


rovide for the leasing 
of the segregated coa 


and asphalt deposits 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Na- 
tions, in Oklahoma, and for an extension of 
time within which purchasers of such de- 
posits may complete Payments. 


The decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals promulgated 


April 21 will be found today 
on page 6. 
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Right of Congress | 
To Regulate Coal 
Industry Disputed 





Counsel for Association of! 
Producers Says Davis Bill 
Serves to Abrogate the| 
Right of Contract 


March, there was only a slight improve- 
ment in the volume of employment. 
|Many of the manufacturing establish- 


Cc has no power to regutate min ments reported the continuance of the 
ess has v 2 - ‘ ae og ; 
mn.008 Gdecmubh” OF coal in interstate| curtailed activities that prevailed during 

commerce, H. D. Rummel, Charleston, W.| February. 

Va., attorney, testified April 21 before a| “Sqme increase in the forces engaged 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on} occurred in certain units of the iron and 
Mines and Mining. }steel industry and automobile factories. 

“Congressional regulation of commerce| Plants manufacturing boots and shoes, 
does not extend incidentally to the pro-| particularly those located in the New 
duction of coal,” he declared. |England district, stepped up production 

Mr. Rummel, counse! for the National) schedules and in a number of instances 
Coal Association and the West Virginia/| the forces engaged were augmented. Al- 
Coal Association, appeared to contifue his| though conditions generally in the textile 
statement in opposition to bills proposing | industry remained below normal, slight in- 
regulation of the coa? industry. He testi-| creases in employment occurred in these 
fied specifically against the bill (S. 4490)| mills in several of the textile areas. 
introduced by Senator Davis (Rep.), Of! “weather conditions retarded all out- 
Pennsylvania, providing for creation of a| goor work; however, there was every’ in- 
national coal commissicn with power t0| gication at the close of March that large 
control interstate shipment of coal by 8| numbers of men will again be employed 
licensing system as a means of regulating) quring April in the agricultural fields, on 
production. |highway construction, and on Federal, 

Authority of Congress | municipal, and private building projects. 

In testimony April 20, Mr. Rummel | Made-work drives were initiated in many 
denied claims of proponents of Federal \eities, which with the combined efforts of 
control who stated that Congress has| unemployment relief committees and the 
greater power over State-created corpo-| United States Employment Service re- 
rations than over individuals. | sulted in the placement of many men and 

“Congress has no greater power of reg- | women who had been idle for some time 
ulation as to corporations engaged in in- | past.” 
terstate commerce, than as to natural 
persons,” he said. 

Continuing his opposition to the bills 
April 21, Mr. Rummel told the subcom- | 
mittee that interstate commerce is the 
life of the Nation, and without it we 
would revert at once to the primitive con- | 
dition of local barter and exchange. | 

“If congressional regulation can be justi- | 
fied on the ground that it affects some- | 
thing ultimately necessary either as a 
commodity in, or an instrumentality of, 
commerce,” he said, “we may as well} 
frankly surrender State sovereignty as a/| 
worthless shadow of a formerly existing 
substance.” 

Cerporation Licenses 

Mr. Rummel discussed the theory of | 
James R. Garfield, former Commissioner 
of Coroprations, that corporations should 
be brought within Federal control either | 
through Federal license or Federal in- | 
spection. 

“It appears that the fundamental as- 
sumptions of Garfield were the right of na- 
tional authority to look behind the com- 
merce for the conditions of the license 








|Employment Analyzed 
By Industrial Groups 


The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor reports the changes 
in» employment and earnings in March, 
1932, as compared with February, 1932, 


ments in 16 major industrail groups, hav- 
ing in March 4,564,141 employes, whose 
combined earnings in one week were $97,- 
584,467. 


employment and 2.4 per cent in earnings. 


Increased employment was reported in 
three of these industrial grcups. Anthra- 
cite mining reported a gain of 3.5 per 
cent in number of employes coupled with 
an increase of 6.7 per cent in earnings, 


cleanings groups reported smaller in- 
| creases in employment combined with 
|Slight decreases in earnings. 


The remaining 13 groups: Manufactur- 


Slight Declines Recorded, However, for 16! 
| Combined Industrial Groups 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|industries throughout the country during | ing, crude petroleum producing, telephone 


j}and telegraph, power and light, electric 
| railroad operation, wholesale trade, hotels. 


canning and preserving, laundries, and 
building construction reported decreases 
in both employment and earnings from 
February to March. 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 


‘tries decreased 1.7 per cent in March, as 


based on returns made by 60,896 establish- | 


The combined totals of these 16) 
groups show a decrease of 1.5 per cent in} 


while the retail trade and dyeing and} 


and the absolute right of Congress to bar | ing, bituminous coal mining, metalliferous | 


State corporations from interstate com- 
merce, leaving the field exclusively to na- | 
tionally organized or licensed corpora- | 
tions,” he explained. 

The argument is that Federal power 
extends not alone to the activities and 
instrumentalities expressly committed to 
Federal control, he declared, but to all 
the remote incidents and elements of such 
activities and instrumentalities. 

Constitutional Rights 

“The production stage of business could 
be said to be incidental to nearly any one 
of the enumerated Federal powers,” Mr. 
Rummel continued. “By the same token 
the charter power of any trading corpora- 
tion would carry with it the incidental 
power ‘to produce the commodities so 
dealt in. The wholesale grocery house in- 
corporated to engage in that business 
alone would have the incidental right to 
raise the foodstuffs it sold, and to manu- 
facture the lumber it used in construc- 
tion of its buildings, instrumentalities of 
its business. Congress may not do in- 
directly what it can not do directly.” 

The bill not only abrogates the right 
of contract, he concluded, but it goes 
further and attempts to' reach contracts 
in a sphere entirely outside of Congres- 
sional control; it constitutes a plain at- 
tempt to regulate matters having no legit- 
imate connection with interstate com- 
merce and to regulate them in ways which 
violate the constitutional rights of every 
person and corporation. 





New Jersey Legislature 
Approves Insurance Bills 


Trenton, N. J., April 21. 

Several insurance bills, passed by the 
New Jersey Senate, have been approved 
by the House and are ready for the con- 
sideration of Governor Moore. 

One (S. 186) permits the acceptance of 
insurance company inspection reports of 
refrigerating plants and steam boilers in 
lieu of State inspection. Another (S. 105) 
authorizes insurance company vice presi- 
dents to sign alterations of charters and 
a third (S. 179) validates certificates of 
the companies when endorsed by such 
officials. 





Pennsylvania Conference 
To Study Industrial Safety 


Harrisburg, Pa., April 21. 
Accident prevention and the elimination 
of occupational disease in industry consti- 
tute the topics on the program of the 
annual State safety conference to be held 
in Harrisburg May 12 and 13 by the State 
Department of Labor and Industry. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, assistant professor of indus- 
trial medicine at the Harvard School of 
Public Health; Lt. Col. Henry A. Reninger, 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., and 
J. M. Flynn, president of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Industrial Commissioner 
Appointed in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., April 21. 

Niels H. Debel, an attorney of Albert 

Lea, Minn., was appointed April 19 by 

Governor Floyd B. Olson as a member of 

the Minnesota, Industrial Commission to 

succeed Henry M. Gallagher whose resig- 
nation becomes effective May 1. 


Changes in the Status 
Of Pending Measures 


Progress of Legislation in Both 
Houses of Congress 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: : 
S. 3634. Amending D. of C. Code relative 
to real estate of certain societies. Passed S. 
Feb. 24. Passed H. Apr. 11. Approved Apr. 20. 
Indians 
Changes in status: 

. 1719. To amend jurisdictional act of 
Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in 
Okla. so as to remove limitation on con- 
tingent fee to be paid attys. and substitut- 
ing therefor jurisdiction in Court of Claims 
to fix reasonable fee after legal services have 
been rendered Passed S. Mar. 11 Passed 
H. Apr. 13. Approved Apr. 21. | 

S. 3569. Authorizing use of unexpended bal- 
ance of former apprn. for certain construc- | 
tion work on Shoshone Indian Reservation, | 
Wyo. Passed S. Mar. 11. Passed H. Apr. 12. 
Approved Apr. 21. 

S. 3655. For leasing of segregated coal and 
agphalt deposits of Choctaw and Chickasaw | 

dian Tribes, Okla. Passed S. Mar. 10, Passed 
H. Apr. 13. 





Approved Apr. 21. 





mining, quarrying and nonmetallic min- |} 


© 1932, Liccetr & Myzxs Tosacco Co, 


thay “|, 


compared with February, and earnings de- 
creased 2.8 per cent. Per capita earnings 
ef employes in manufacturing industries 
decreased 1.2 per cent over the month in- 
terval. 

These changes 


are based on reports 


made by 17,336 establishments in 89 of the | 


principal manufacturing industries in the 
United States, having in March 2,853,001 
employes whose combined earnings in one 
week were $56,607,086. 


Increases Are Shown 


In 29 Industries 
The leather 
shop groups of 


and the railroad repair 
industries reported in- 


creases in both employment and earnings | 
from February to March and the stone, | 


clay, and glass group showed increased 
employment coupled with decreased earn- 
ings. The remaining 11 groups reported 
decreases in both items. 

Increased employment 


in March, as 


compared -with February, was shown in| 


29 of the 89 separate industries upon which 
the bureau’s indexes of employment and 
pay rolls ,are based, and increased earn- 
ings were reported in 24 industries. The 
most pronounced increases in employment 


from February to March were seasonal | 


gains reported in the fertilizer and butter 
manufacturing industries. 

Other substantial increases in number 
of workers, largely seasonal, were reported 
in the women’s clothing, milinery, men’s 
furnishings, car building, and boot and 
shoe industries. The silk, radio, and 
woolen and worsted goods industries re- 
ported the greatest falling-off in employ- 
ment from February to March. 

In March, 1932, 13,015 operating estab- 


lishments in 89 manufacturing industries | ® 


| the Federal Radio Commission to the Fed- | 


| companies, is in part inaccurate, and Pro- 











INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








In Broadcasting | 


Field Are Listed 


| 


; eae | 
Federal Radio Commission | 


Reports to Trade Group | 
On Ownership of Stations | 
By Utility Companies | 


Electric Power Company. 


Six radio stations “appear to be owned” | Company. 


by public utility companies producing and‘ 
distributing gas and electricity, and one by! 
a municipality producing electricity; eight 
by concerns manufacturing electric gen-| 
erating equipment and motors, and seven | 
by concerns manufacturing electric and| 


chief counsel. 
represented by James L. Moore, counsel. 


radio equipment, according to a report by| bonds and debentures of the National Electric | 
Power Company were sold to certain brokers | 
or bankers and the price which these bankers | 
or brokers offered the same securities to the| 
public? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. The first securities referred to are the} 
20-year 6 per cent gold bonds of National! 
Electric Power Company dated March 1, 1925, / 
ang due March 1, 1945. It appears that the 
first issue of these bonds was in the principal | 
amount of $1,694,000; is that right? A. Yes.} 

Q. And this issue was sold to A. C. Allyn! 
& Company at 88-per cent of par; is that cor- 
rest? A. That is. 

. At what price were these bonds offered | 

to the public? A. At 97. 

Q. In 1925 was a like amount of bonds also 
sold by the company to Albert Emanuel & 
Company at the same price? A. Yes, sir 


eral Trade Commission. | 

The report, in the form of a letter, was| 
placed in the record of the Federal Trade} 
Commission’s investigation of public utili- 
ties, at a brief hearing April 21. It was in} 
reply to a request of the Commission for | 
information on public utility entrance into | 
the radio field. Col. W. T. Chantland,| 
associate counsel for the Commission, who 
had the material introduced, explained | 
that references to utility activities in the 
radio ‘field has been made previously in 
the hearings, but the list of stations 


principal amount of bonds sold to A. C. Allyn 


In addition to the stations owned by| 2 Company? A. That is right. 


| utility and electric companies, 15 broad-| @. At what price? A. 88. 

casting stations are listed as selling time| @Q. And offered to the public at what price? 
of broadcasting programs for public utili-| 4. 97. 

ties. aif SP 


. In December of 1925 there were $2,000,- 
000 principal amount of those bonds sold to 
Allyn & Company, were there not? A. That 


is right. 

Q. At -what price? A. 89. 

Q. And offered to the public at what price? 
A. 97 


| 

Material contained in a pamphlet by | 
Professor E. A. Stewart, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota, on electric power 
in rural districts of Ontario, which pam- | 
phiet was circulated by public utility 
. These bonds were redeemed in March, 
1928 and the redemption was financed by a 


new issue of debenture was it not? A. That 
is right 


fessor Stewart’s statement in the pam-| 
phlet that the material had been checked | 
by the Hydroelectric Power Commission of 
Ontario and approved by it is untrue, ac- 
cording to a letter from the Ontario Com- 
mission placed in the record. The On- 
tario Commission stated that Professor 
Stewart’s paper was reviewed by the Com- 
mission's engineers, who pointed-out that 


;complication of the situation by Dr. 
Walter Cross, who was offering to the 
municipal plant an opportunity to install 
a newly developed high-pressure boiler 





reported an average of 86 per cent of| 
full-time operation, this being 1 per cent | 


lower than the average reported in Feb- | 


ruary, 1932. 


(The Bureau’s table showing em- 
ployment trends in 16 major industrial 
groups aid the Employment Service's 
current comment on items affecting 
employment in each of the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia will be 
published in full text in the issue of 
April 23.) 


Chesterfield Radio Program 


MON, & THUR, 
BOSWELL 
SISTERS 


10;:30p. m. £.S.7. 10:30p.m.£.$.1, 10 p.m. £.S.T, 

SHILKRET'S ORCHESTRA every night but Sunday 

INNORMAN BROKENSHIRE, Announcer 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 


ester 


which, if sucessful, would have reduced the 
operating costs of the municipal plant. 
The boiler was rejected on the ground it 
was too experimental. 

Two other letters were introduced, One 


number of statements should be cor- 
rected, but certain changes and additions 
requested by the engineers were never 
made. The figures given in the pamphlet | 
|are incorrect in many instances, it was/| 


| Stated. to G. L. Hoxie for service to the National 


Electric Light Association, Mr. Hoxie ex- 
plaining that the money was used largely 
for personal expenses. The other, from 
the Southern California Edison Company, 
stated that certain material published in 
the N. E. L. A., Public Opinion and the 
Boston Herald was prepared in the com- 
pany’s offices. 


Letters Placed in Record 

Letters exchanged by officials of the 
United Light & Power Company in the 
matter of the municipal electric plant of 
Kansas City, Kan., also were introduced 
}into the record, These referred to plans | 
| of the United “to handle the Kansas City, | 
| Kan., situation” and to a desire to avoid 





TUES. & FR, = WED. & SAT, 
ALEX RUTH 
Gray ETTING 


field 


which has just been made available, follow: 


. 4 
. Is the purpose of this analysis or com-| Q 
| putation to show the figure at which the | tures? 


| based? 


owned is now included in the public rec- 
7 . Ww hose offered to th blic 97? 
ord for the first time. tao goo apne aodhgseserag ss 
Report on Pamphlet Q In the same year were there $362.000/| 


explained what became of $1,782.92 paid! 








Employment Gains Are Shown Utility Activities Disposition of Utility’s Bonds 


In Some Industries in Month During Acquisition Is Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Covers National Electric Power Co. 


EFORE the Federal Trade Commission, Robert T. Dalrymple, examiner, testified 
April 5 relative to the disposition of bonds and debentures of the National 
Aaron J. Hughes, another examiner, presented testimony 
relative to acquisition of control of the company by Insull interests. 
sion also heard testimony by Harry Carter, examiner, relative to the interstate 
activities of the Florida Power Corporation and the Georgia Power and Light 


The Commis- 


Examination of the witnesses was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission 
Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 


The utilities were 
Excerpts from transcript of testimony, 


A. Yes, sir. 


What amount of those debentures were 


Those were 5 per cent, 50 year deben- 


Compensation Act 
Of State Effective 
In National Park 


Statute Enacted Before Fed- 
eral Acquisition of Area in 
Washington Held Applied 
To Private Contractor 


Olympia, Wash., April 21. 
Although jurisdiction over the territory 
| comprising Rainier National Park is vested 
| in the Federal Government, the work- 


mens’ compensation act of Washington 
operates within the Park, the Supreme 
Court of Washington held recently in the 





sold . January, 1928? A. $10,000,000. case of State ex rel. Grays Harbor Con- 
ah a wnt ne & Company. | struction Co. v. Department of Labor and 
Q. And those were offered to the public-at| Industries. 
what price? A. At 95.5. | The relator entered into a contract with 
as re you a computation relating to|the United States for certain highway 
§ u v 


issues of the National 


formation? A. I have. 
+ + + 
Q. Does this computation contain 


Service Corporation? 
24, 1923, to Feb. 9, 
Q. 


A. 


Yes, sir, From Apri 
1928. 


A 


Poor's Public Utilities. 


Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Hughes, what date 
the Insull interests got control of the four| 


companies we have just heard about, the Na 
tional Electric Power Company, the Nationa 


Electric Public Service Corporation, the Tide 
Water Power Company, and the Florida Power 


Corporation? 
A. The Tide Water Power Company, 


that company at the time Middle West Utili 
ties Company acquired National Public Serv 


| ice Corporation, which was Jan. 1, 1928. 


Can _you tell me when the Middle Wes 
Utilities Company or the Insull interests ob 
tained control of the National Electric Powe 


Company? A. No. I don't have that in 
formation offhand. 
Q. “We have an exhibit here which is th 


report on the National Electric Power Com 
pany. 


to answer my question. 


A. Middle West Utilities Company acquired 
control of the National Electric Power Com- 


pany about July 3, 1926. 
+ + + 


testified relative to Tid 
Power Company 


Q. When you 


Water and Florida Powe 


Corporation at hearings held some weeks ago, 
I inquired of you what dividends these com- 


anies received from the Electrical Applicanc 
inmance Corporation. Are you now prepare 


to tell us? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. For what years do you have that in 
formation? A. 1930 and 1931. 


What dividends did 
receive from the sources designated In 1930? 
A The Florida Power Corporation 
ceived $1,800 in 1930, $3,450 in 1931. The Tid 
Water Power Company in 1930 received divi 
dends in the amount of $1,200, and in th 
year 1931, $2,300. 


The investment of Tide Water Power 


fields ... is the neat way 


of tobacco in my mouth. 


**I never really enjoyed 
I discovered Chesterfields 
have noticed how nicely 


smoke Chesterfields, the 
the taste. It’s not raw.. 


We Curette thalt MILDER... 
The Cigarelle thal TASTES BETTER 


Public | 
Service Corporation which gives similar in-| 


an | 
analysis of the disposition of bonds, deben- 
tures and gold notes of the National Public 


From what sources did you obtain the 
|} information upon which this computation is 
From the report of the examiner | 
; on his examination of this company and from | 


the 
Florida Power; Company were subsidiaries of 


You were the author of that report. 
Just look at it, and I think you will be able 


those companies 


re- 


work in the national park and was assessed 
for workmen’s compencation permiums by 
the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustries. The action was brought to pro- 
hibit the Department from collecting the 
premiums. 

In holding the compensation act ap- 
plicable within the territory of the park, 
the court pointed out that the Washington 
compensation law was enacted in 1911 and 
the Federal Government did not assume 
jurisdiction over the park until 1916. 

The workmen’s compensation act hav- 
ing been passed before the cession of the 
State’s jurisdiction over the park area be- 
| came effective, it remained in force in the 
ceded territory until displaced by Congress, 
the court ruled, and to date Congress has 
passed no act which is in any respect in- 
consistent with the operation of the com- 
pensation act over the park. 

It was further held that the contractor 
was not an agent of the "ederal Govern- 
ment and therefore excepted from the 
operation of the act, but was an indepen- 
dent contractor liable for compensation 
premiums. 


‘ 


1 


t 


r 


e 





Company and Florida Power Corporation in 
Electrical Applicance Finance Corporation ap- 
pears by the reports of these companies; is 
that correct? A. Yes, sir. 

. In connection with your repoyt on Na- 
tional Public Service Corporation, which was 
Exhibit 5016, do you show the cost of money 
its various bond 


e 
ri 
to the company through 
issues? A. es, sir. 

Q. Has the company prepared and handed 
to us, with the requcst that it go into this 
record, its own computation of the cost of 
the same money. 

A. They have prepared a statement which 
they submitted, which is submitted as the 
cost of money, but which I understand to 
be a statement of the manner in which the 
expense of these bonds would be written off. 

Q. So far as the individual items are con- 
cerned, saying nothing about the method 


e 
a} 


e 


e 


of computation, are the amounts there shown 
With one exception. 





correct? A. 


















ee 
Nie thing I like most about Chestere 


they’re made. 


It may sound fussy ... probably does 
.-. but I just can’t bear to get little crumbs 


smoking until 
. Perhaps you 
they’re filled. 


Every one of them is rolled just right. 
‘And do you know... the more I 


better I like 
. and it’s not 


over-sweet. It’s just sweet enough so 
that you never tire of it. I find Chestere 
fields are really milder, too!”’ 
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Advertising Over Radio Discussed 
At Session of Agencies’ Association 





‘ 


Criticism of Some Programs Set Forth in 
Transcript of Address Made 
By Senator Dill 





ENATOR DILL (Dem.), of Washington, and Representative Ewin L. Davis 


(Dem.), of Tullahoma, Tenn., chairma 
Marine, Radio and Fisheries, were the 


Association of Advertising Agencies at a “radio session 
15 for the discussion of advertising over the radio. 


was printed in the issue of April 18.) 


The stenographic transcript of the address of Senator Dill follows in full text: 


Senator Dut: I am very much_ inter- 
ested in the advertising side of radio not 
because I am personally concerned as to ad- 

- yertising as such but because I believe that 

it will determine to a large extent what the | 
“future policy of the Government will be in 
regard to radio, and under the plan thet) 
we use now advertising is the financial foun-/ 
dation of radio broadcasting. 


the only foundation of radio broad-| 
aaron of which I can conceive that will be | 
satisfactory to the American people if radio | 
is to continue under private ownership in| 
the United States. If we can not maintain 
radio in this country by advertising then it 
seems to me we will be driven to the opera- 
tion of radio by the Government in some 
one or other of the forms used in practically 
every other country of importance in the} 
world. 

~ ft don’t wish to go iuto a discussion of 
the methods used in foreign countries or at- 
“tempt to discuss radio as it exists in foreign 
countries yet I feel a few words might be) 
appropriate. 

Last Summer I spent a few weeks in the} 
leading countries of Europe, at least the 
countries that are most active in radio, and 
I attempted to learn at first hand about the 
radio broadcasting in those countries. I had 
the assistance of the Ambassadors and Min- 
isters of cur own Government and particu- 
larly the commercial agents from this coun- 
try and as a result I was able to secure an 
unusually large amount of information in a 

‘ comparatively short period of time. 

As you all know there is practically no ad- 
vertising on radio in Europe as we under- 
stand advertising on radio in the United 
States. In England they have no advertising 
at all. In France they have some stations run 
by advertising but it is entirely different from 
our sponsored programs. 


> + > 


In Germany they have some advertising, but 
it is entirely separate. They put on their 
program of entertainment or lectures, what- 
ever it may be—information—and then they 
have two or three minutes, as the case may 
be, that is purely advertising, in which they 
do nothing but talk advertising, and the 

ple who get the advertising pay a certain 

ed amount. There is practically no adver- 
tising as I recall in Denmark or Sweden and 
very little in other countries there. 

I noticed in Holland, for instance, that 
they run their radio stations largely by con- 
tributions from their listeners, voluntary con- 
tributions. 

The difference, of course, is quite apparent. 
When the Government provides radio it pro- 
vides it from a fund that is collected from 
the listener, in the form of a tax for the 
ownership of a radio receiving set. In this 
country the listener pays also but he pays 
by another method. And that leads me to 
call attention to the fact that the interest 
of the broadcasting station and the interest | 
of the advertiser are extremely closely allied. | 

The radio station owner wants to make 
his station popular. He wants good will and 
his primary purpose in securing good will is 
that he may make a proper showing, I take) 
it, when his license expires with the Fed-| 
eral Radio Commission and also that he may 
be able to sell advertisers ¢’me at a suffi 
cient rate to pay expenses and net him 


profit. 
a 


So good will is the dominant note in the| 
radio station owner's operation of his sta- 
tion. And just so the advertiser is looking 
for good will. He wants good will because 
he must sell goods to his listeners and if 
he isn’t able to sell goods by his advertising 
then, of course, he can not afford to continue 
to advertise. 

I do not want ot tell you men who are in 
the business the kind of advertising you 
ought to put over the radio. I want to re- 
mind you however of this fact: that radio 
advertising is under severe attack in this 
country from a number of sources. The 
motive back of the attacks is not the same 
in all cases but the purpose of it is the 
same, namely, to get advertisers off the air. 

I suppose that the one source that has the 
greatest field of publicity against radio ad- 
vertising is the newspaper, and the newspaper 
fights radio oftentimes because it believes that 
there is a conflict between newspaper adver- 
tising and radio advertising. I think Mr. 
Aylesworth has in a rather lengthy address 
attempted to show that there is no conflict 
but he has failed to convince a great many 
newspaper managing men—publishers—to that 
effect. 

I only want to suggest this: that there is 
a rather wide difference between radio ad- 
vertising and newspaper advertising. 

Out in my own State we have a man who 
is a rather professional political booster. He 
is always around to get some money to work 
for the candidate that he thinks has the 
most money and has some chance to win. 
He is always concerned about the man who 
wins because he wants to prove in the next 
campaign that his work did it. But he has 
a phrase that has always stuck in my mind. 
He says, “I want to work for you because I 
want to campaign by mouth to ear, I want to 
do mouth to ear advertising.” 

What he means by that is that he wants to 
go around and talk individually to certain 
men and rather whisper it, if you please, as 
he says, mouth to ear advertising. 


¢ + + 


It seems to me that the difference between 
newspaper advertising and radio advertising is 
that the newspaper is through the eye to the 
mind the radio is through the ear to the mind 
of the listener, or the prospective customer. 
That being the case, it would seem that the 
advertiser would if possibie invent and create 
a little different method of reaching the pro- 
spective customer through the ear than he 
does through the eve. 

So I say you have that newspaper opposition 
and they seize upon every weakness that 
they can find for the purpose of building up 
public sentiment against the radio that carries 
advertising. , 

Then you have the educational forces of 
the country fighting advertising. Their 

rimary purpose is to secure, they say, better 

acilities for broadcasting educational pro- 
grams, that are now posessed by commercial 
stations that broadcast advertising programs. 

I call them “advertising programs” when I 
mean programs sponsored by advertisers. So 
these educators are quick to try to find any- 
thing objectionable that they can in the ad- 
vertising put on, in order to build up public 
sentiment against further grants of radio fa- 
cilities to commercial stations using advertis- 
ing. 

£ shan’t go into a discussion of the weak- 
nesses of the educational forces other than to 
say that they haven't the money with which 
to build great stations and maintain them if 
the Radio Commission were to give them the 
faclities they ask and they haven't a plan 
qemmientty prepared and sufficiently financed 








educate the people by radio, if they were | 
given these facilitites and could maintain | 


the stations. 

Their objection to the free grant of time 
over the air by radio stations as put to me 
is that while the station owner does not cen- 


sor their program and does not attempt to| 
interfere with what they may put on the air) 
they feel under obligation and do not feel 
the freedom to present educational materal 
over the air that they do in the schoolrooms 


supported by public funds. 
++ + 


It may be that that is to you a very indefi- 
nite objection but I really think that many 
of the leading educators feel it quite strongly 
in their | 
building up radio programs to be put on the) 
as most of the radio stations are 


as a hindrance and a deterrent force 


air free, 
willing to let them do. 


Then there are the reform people, if I may 


use that term. I was going to say ‘churches’ 
but that would hardly be fair. 


Austrian Air Lines 
Increase Business 


































But it is the 
poeple who are looking for something to re- 
‘orm and they seize upon anything they can | 


that they are driving home certain performers 
in a way that only does one thing and that 
is to impress the name of the company doing 
it without causing any real liking or admira- 
tion for the thing sold, or arousing any real 
interest in the thing sold. 

It may be that it wins customers. I am 
not able to answer that and of course I sup- 
pose the test of the advertiser is whether 
it does win customers. 


+ + 4 


But alongside of that I want to call your)! 
attention to another kind of program to which 
there seems to be little or no objection and 
which, in my judgment, is a more natural 
form of nea. Maybe it doesn’t do as 
much good. I am thinking for instance, of the 
Davey Tree Surgery program. You may not 
like it. You may not even enjoy it. But there 
is this to be said about it: There is nothing 
in it that grates or arouses the sensibility 
of opposition on the part of anybody. 

I saw Mr. Davey some weeks ago in Canton, 
Ohio, and he told me he would have to leave 
| that night before the meeting was over prob- 
ably because he was on his way to New. vor 
to speak over the radio in his program. FP said, 
“Why do you go all the way to New York?” 
He lives out at Kent, Ohio. I said, “Why do 
you go all the way to New York? Why don’t 
you go.to Cleveland? WTM is on the hookup.” 

“Well,” he said said, “I can't get the talent 
in Cleveland that I can in New York for 
my program.” 

“Well,” I said, “why don’t you get your 
talent in New York but make your speech 
from Cleveland?” 

He said, “‘I can’t get the organ background 
that I want.” He said, “‘When I talk about 
trees I want to arouse a little sentiment in 
the people who listen and so if I have an 
organ background it gives a sentimental 
touch to what I say and I hope causes people 
who listen to me to get in tune with the 
ideas I give. In that way I will increase the 
love of trees, and if I can increase the love 
of trees I have done a great service to the 
people and I think I have done a great service 
to my business because people who love trees 
want to take care of them and if they want 
to take care of them they will go to experts 
and I try to remind them that we have the 
experts.” 

That is an illustration of a kind of adver- 
tising that it seems to me does not arouse 


+ + 


advertisers here. 


Senator Dit: The gentleman as I un- 


programs. 
Well, I haven't time to go into a discussion 
I can answer you easiest probably in this way: 


| there were 17 stations. 


ning part of the time. 


programs at all at that time. 
on the shorter wavelength. I called u 
man who had put the set in and said, “ 





matter with tihs radio set. 
thing on it.” 


air.” 


gram at all. 


this afternoon.” 


of London, 
++ + 


first 


are formal. 


The reason for that is 


be able to remove much of the objection that very limited amount of 


is aroused by the policy of using performers 
| that arouse opposition on the part of a lot 
of listeners and give these who want to 
strike down on radio advertising. for one rea- 
son or another, a club with which to beat 
the radio game, the radio advertising game. 
There is another kind of advertising that 
I think has proved quite popular on the radio 
and that is the sponsoring of notable char- 
acters, placing on their programs very notable 
men or notable singers or notable people, in 
order to secure good will. I think there has 
been very little if any criticism of that kind 
of advertising. 


Of course, the great objection we hear to 
advertising is that there is too much driving 
to sell something on the air. That I think 
has been somewhat toned down. 


;* I remember as &@ young man in Cleveland, 
Ohio, when I was working on a newspaper, 
reading a set of instructions gotten out by 
Marlin Pew. At that time he was the edi- 
torial director of the Scripps newspapers of 
the State of Ohio. And I have never for- 
| gotten what he said in his advice to his 
editors. 


He said, “The ideal newspaper would be a 
newspaper in which every line was of inter- 
est to every reader. Now,” he said, “we can 
never hope to reach that ideal. But if we 
build our newspapers so that a larger and 
larger percentage of what we print in the 
paper is of interest to a larger and larger 
percentage of our readers, we shall more nearly 
meet the public demand.” And from that he 
led to his argument that they must have more 
human interest material in the newspaper and 
less of the didactic and specific and particular 
items on various subjects. 


++ + 


I remember along the same line when I 
was in college I had a professor of public 
speaking who told us one day that the 
greatest orator in the world could teach us 
all the greatest truths of oratory and he 
asked us all to come prepared at the next 
class meeting to talk for three minutes in 
support of our conclusions as to who was the 
| Sreatest orator the world had ever produced. 
So when we met in the next session every 
student had his particular orator and each 
one gave a talk of two or three minutes 
telling why he thought the man he had 
chosen was the greatest orator. 

When we were finished the professor said, 
“You are all wrong. The greatest orator was 
Jesus Christ. I don't say that,” he said, “be- 
, |; cause he was divine or the character of re- 

ligion, but I say it because the record 
proves it.” 

One of the students said, “Well, Professor, 


money, 
they put on the air and there was a consid 
erable feeling existent while I was there be 
receiving sets, this permit fee, was, 
Office instead of put into radios. 


ber, the division was 60 an 
went to the radio and 40 


As I remem 
d 40—60 per cen 
per cent went fo 


treasury. 


And while I was visiting the House o 
Commons one of the questions that was pu 


plans of the Department as to allowng a large 


radio purposes?” 


But I found this in England: They hav 


The Radio World, 
those are government monopolies. My radi 
publishing friends will be interested in this 
they refuse to give to the newspaper any ad 


been printed and published by the Radi 
Times. 


help maintain radio. 
problem with them. 


+++ 


private money invested there. 


to you that Denmark is farther advanced i 
other country to whose radio programs 
listened. 

But the great difference between radio i 


and in a country 


something new in the rado field. 


} phase. If it is unpopular you drop it. If 
is popular others take it up. Not only tha 
but in this country you have made it poss 


Mr. ALLEN (Douglass M. Allen, Proctor and 
Collier Co., Cincinnati) should like to ask the 
Senator about the quality of the programs in 
ator about the quality of the programs in 
England, particularly, paid for by the Gov- 
ernment as compared with those paid for by 


derstand it wants to know the comparative 
| quality of programs in England, and our own 


of programs in England or other countries but 


In all of England, I think, when I was there, 
At no time could 
you hear more than two programs in Eng- 
land. They had one program on their high 
powered station and then there was always 
a local program station that might be run- 


I remember I had a set placed in my room 
at the Savoy Hotel because I wanted to listen 
to the programs alone and I came in on a 
Saturday afternoon about 2 o'clock, turned 
on the raido, and couldn’t get any programs 
except from Paris. No, I couldn’t get any 
I was trying 

the 
wish 
you would come up here and see what is the 
I can’t get any- 


He said, ‘Well, there isn’t anything on the 


This was the City of London at 2 o'clock 
on a Saturday afternoon—there was no pro- 
He said, “If you will turn over 

to the long wavélengths you can get a pro- 
gram from Paris and probably from Brussels 
or possibly from Copenhagen but there is no 
program going on in England at 2 o'clock 


Then I looked in the newspaper and I saw 
that there was no program from 1 o'clock 
until 3:30—on Saturday afternoon in the City 


That is typical of the failure of radio in 
those countries to supply the kind of radio 
service we know. The programs are in the 

lace stiff, if I may use that: word. They 
They are the kind of program 
that has passed the censorship of this board. 


that they have a 


in the first 
face. and, in the second place, of course the 


nglish are naturally conservative about what 


cause the money that was raised by this tax on 


a large 
Part of it, kept in the treasury of the Post 


collecting to the Post Office Department, which 
of course was a way of putting it in the 


to the Minister of the Department that had 
charge of the Post Office was, “What are the 


percentage of the radio fees to be used for 


some publications there—The Radio Times, 
and The Listener—and 


vance programs except as they are placed in 
The Radio Times, and the ordinary publication 
can’t get those programs until after they have 


They have a monoply and they justify it, 
so that they can sell this weekly publication 
and make a considerable sum of money to 


It is really a very great 


Over in Germany, for instance, they take 
| 50 per cent of the money collected from radio 
sets for purposes of maintaining the Govern- 
ment and the other 50 per cent goes to the 
radio there, but of course they have some 


In Denmark they take the entire fees for 
radio, 100 per cent of them, and I may say 


the way of veriation of programs than any 


the countries where the Government runs it 
like ours is the lack of 
freedom of development, the lack of initiative. 
In this country as you know—and you men 
know this better than anybody else, you adver- 
tisers—you are continually experimenting with 


You are continually trying out some new 


ble for every kind of listener to hear what- 








ber of buildings for which permits were 
issued, comparing these two periods. Com- 
paring permits issued in March, 1932, and 
February, 1932, there was an increase of 
24.9 per cent in the number and an in- 
crease of 18.1 per cent in the cost of new 
residential buildings. 

New nonresidential buildings increased 
30.8 per cent in number and 9.8 per cent 
in estimated cost. Additions, alterations 
and repairs increased 21.6 per cent in 
number and 1 per cent in estimated cost. 
During March, 1932, 3,699 family dwelling 
units were provided in new buildings. This 
is an increase of 18.1 per cent as compared 
with February. 

Various agencies of the United States 
Government awarded contracts during 
March for buildings to cost $11,199,589. 
This is nearly $4,000,000 more than the 
value of contracts awarded during Febru- 
ary. 

Gestation permits issued in 346 identi- 
cal cities in March, 1932, and March, 1931, 
there was a decrease of 59.7 per cent in 
number and a decrease of 72.8 per cent in 

























Gained 25 Per Cent Over Prior Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the cost of new residential buildings. 
Nonresidential buildings decreased 44.3 per 


cent in number and 74.1 per cent in cost.) Guitar Trust Estate. Docket No. 35102. 


Additions and alterations decreased 20.4 


per cent in number and 48.3 per cent in| 


cost. Total building operations decreased 
34 per cent in number and 70.5 per cent 
in estimated cost. Family dwelling units 
provided decreased 69.1 per cent. 


Permits were issued during March, 1932, 
for the following important building proj- 
ects: In Boston for an_ institutional 
building to. cost nearly $300,000; in the 
Borough of Richmond for a pubsic-school 
building to cost $360,000; in Atlanta for a 
school building to cost $330,000; in Los 
Angeles for a public utilities building to 
cost $750,000; contracts were awarded by 
the supervising architect for a post office 
at Rockford, Ill., to cost over $500,000; for 
a post office and Federal court house in 
Detroit to cost over $3,000,000; for a post 
office at Davenport, Iowa, to cost over 
$375,000; for a post office and Federal 
court house at Montgomery, Ala., to cost 
nearly $800,000. 


Estimated cost of new buildings in ag tentiont cities, as shown by permits issued in 
» 1932, b: raphic divisions. 
ee eee dete ———_ New residential buildings —__—____, 


Families provided for 


Estimated cost in new dwellings 





a Cities Feb., 1932 Mar., 1932 Feb., 1932 Mar., 1932 

New England .... 53 $620,232 $1,017,173 117 219 
Middle Atlantic ..... ee 70 4,891,747 4,986 488 1,244 1,108 
East North Central .......++. coe 04 1,151,040 1,579,966 237 363 
West North Central ....sescsseeceee 25 647,795 916,100 180 244 
South Atlantic ...... eoccccccceccce OO 1,557,605 1,705,979 344 414 
South Central ........ cocccccccccese BO 727,078 837,907 335 359 
Mountain and Pacific ....seeseeee- 39 2,242,583 2,938,457 674 992 
TRA oa sc chicacs ch eecccecccccccces! GOD $11,838,080 $13,982,070 3,131 3,699 
Per Cent Of CHANGE. ..ccccccccccccecs +18.1 +18.1 


Total construction (in- 





. . Iterations and 
opposition. While they talk considerably in|They have some humorous programs. The New nonresidential build- = cluding a 
the Davey Tree program about themselves | Were featuring plays when I ‘was there, And Ings, estimated Cone, an segs) ee ee 
nevertheless it is done in a way that harmon-| they have extremely fine music. Cities | Feb., 1932 =. an Rs pe $3,058,555 
izes with the subject of the advertiser. But let me tell you about their orchestra.| New England .......+6. 53 $1,860,478 $839, $4,241, oe 
While I th iddle Atlantic ... 70 4,477,967 3,771,335 12,364,538 11,901,663 
hy a oe Was there they announced that the| Middle Atla: 7'525.428 8'422'146 
we following week (I was there in June) one-| East North Central 94 5,082,075 5,264,420 525, a aeetee 
I am not so particularly caught by the pro-| half of the orchestra would go on vacation | West North Central. 25 384,134 1,065,463 aro ee 
grams but I think the RKO Theater of the|and so they would only have half of the| South Atlantic ..... 39 2.198,828 2,256,884 on aaer att 
Air programs are very natural programs. The|Tegular orchestra to play, and then at the| South Central ....... ° oe 35 pp visa 7,056,376 8,616,389 
actors, the singers, she speakers who advertise gl of a wacation those who had been| Mountain and Pacific....secsee-. 39 3,423,481 4,121,307 — ene 
a@ theater are emselves theater people. acation would come back and the others — eee i See 
So it seems to me that if the advertiser would go on vacation. This was on their great OCR) ocacvsacsene ccccccccecececes BOO $19,629,557 CLA $41,215,809 06h, ns 
will think in terms of his advertising he may | ®4tional station in London, Per cent of Change......++eeeeeeeees +9. +10. 





Monthly Sentuinnnie of 


(Reported to Interstate 
t 
r 


Net railway operating income... 
Other income ....ecccccccccces ° 
TOCA INCOME 2, .cccscccccscccecceces eevces 
Rent, interest and other deductions... 
Net income 
Balance sheet items, Feb. 28: 
Puates debt maturing within six months..... 
WE dak dbsecbant.estsbeeandbabieneéecehecasctese 
Investment in stocks, bonds, etc., 
those of affiliated companies 
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Net railway operating income.......... 
Other income 
Total income 





oO 


COIN Wissads ks eeanhatvegseesieee dgencccess 


bonds, etc., 
those of affiliated companies................. 


*Deficit. 


o 





Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company 





other than 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


other than 


Railway 


Gained 25 Per Cent Over Prior Month 


Commerce Commission) 


February 2 mos. ended Feb. 28 
1932 1931 1932 1931 

+. *$11,694 *$118,526 *$160,284 *$112,853 
» 4,332 5,204 15,348 13,564 
*7,362 *113,322 *144,936 *99,294 
247,890 248,312 496,288 496,066 
*255,252 *361,634 *641,224 *595,360 
se 48,000 48,000 aeccevos Pecccoce 
+» 333,885 250,650 ecccecce ocvcecce 
‘a 3,600 3,600 sesccces occccnse 
eo 195,121 71,951 358,252 427,013 
43,408 46,748 92,077 105,500 
218,529 118,699 450,329 532,513 
408,059 411,480 817,613 819,647 
*189,529 *292,781 *367,284 *287,134 
2,242,800 2,733,887 eoccecee evecccee 

++ 2,017,979 625,073 eresecce 


seeeeene 
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Assembled and Made Public April 21 by the Department of ‘Commerce 




















The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 21 made public decisions and 
examiners’ proposed reports in rate and 
finance cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 


Tomatoes: No, 24652.—T. Mendelson Com- 
pany v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Rate 
charged on imported tomatoes, in carloads, 
from Key West, Fla. to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
found applicable and not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


Contractors’ Outfits: No. 23997.—Regen- 
hardt Construction Company v. St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway. Rates on second- 
hand contractors’ outfits, in carloads, from 
Arlington and Rolla, Mo., to Dix, Ill., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Contractors’ Outfits: No. 23908—Williams 
Brothers v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rate 


n 
I 


n 


it 
t, 
i- 








you asked us to tell why we thought our 
choice was the greatest orator. Will you 
tell us why you think your choice is?” 


He said, “Yes.” He said, “Of all the men 
who heard him speak and who wrote a record 
of it none ever mentioned anything except 
what he said. They have never told you 
the kind of clothes he wore when he preached 
a certain sermon, 
thing about his gestures. They have never 
mentioned his voice. Those things were so 
harmonious to his thoughts that his listeners 
aoe, remembered anything except what he 
said.” 


So it seems to me that the problem of 


find in advertising which they claim is ob- 
jectionable to the morals of the people or 
which they think is harmful, which can be 
made to appear harmful to the young people 
particularly, to the audiences that listen in. 
When you consider that you have these 
three forces—the newspapers, the educational 
forces, and the reformers—fighting advertising 
you are pretty well surrounded by those who 
are looking for weaknesses in your work. 
I remember when I was a member of the 
House of Representatives some years ago! 
Champ Clark came into the lobby of the 
House one day and he said, “Some of my} 
enemies out in Missouri are saying,” and 
when he got that far someone in the Con-|the radio advertiser is to so present his ad- 
interrupted him and said, “Well, Mr.| vertising as to make his listener pleased 





enemies say about you, do you?” ness so that he will remember primarily the 


They have never said any- | 


ever kind of program he or she prefers. 

I don’t want to get into that because I 
didn't come here to talk to you about the ad- 
vantages of the American system of radio as | 
against the system of Government-owned | 
radios but I did try to talk to you about 
| safeguarding and using a little self-control in 
the advertising so that e may maintain this 
| system and not allow the opposition to ad- 
| vertising to be built up to a point that it | 
will drive those of us in Congress to pass | 
legislation that will eventually take over radio | 
under Government control. That was my 
real purpose rather than to discuss this other | 
question, but I am very glad to answer your | 
| question. 


(The stenographic transcript of the 
address of Mr. Davis will be printed 





at you don’t pay any attention to what, and to have a feeling of good will and kind- 


replied, “They are the only people I' advertiser and noe so much the particular 


in full text in the issue of April 23.) 


charged on a carload of secondhand con- 
tractors’ outfit from Hendrickson, Mo., to 
Short Creek, Ala., found inapplicable, re- 
sulting in undercharges. Applicable rate | 
found umreasonable. Reasonable rate for 
the future prescribed, waiver of collection 
of the outstanding undercharges authorized, 
and reparation awarded. 


F. D. No. 8937.—Certificate issued author- | 
izing the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Company (1) to acquire 
part of the line of railroad of the Ontonagon 
Railroad Company in Ontonagon County, 
Mich.; (2) to abandon a portjon of its own 
line of railroad in said courfty, and (3) to 
abandon operation of a portion of its line 
of railroad and a portion of the line of 
railroad of the Ontonagon Railroad Com- 
pany in said county. 

F. D. No. 8903.—Certificate issued permit- 





Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 
And Reports Proposed by Examiners 


ting the abandonment by the Chicago, St. 
Louis & New Orleans Railroad Company, 
and the abandonment of operation by the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, lessee, 


of a branch line of railroad in Obion County, 
Tenn, 


Examiners’ Reports 


Paper: No. 24578.—Grimes & Friedman v. 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago. Present 
rates on scrap per, in carloads, from 
Enid, Muskogee, Oklahoma City, Okmulgee, 
Perry and Tulsa, Okla., and Wichita, Kans., 
to Kansas City, Mo., Federal, Ill., Neenah 
and Menasha, Wis., Otsego, Plainwell and 
Watervliet, Mich., found not unreasonable. 
Rates on the same commodity from and to 
these points, with certain exceptions, found 
not umreasonable in the past. Rates 
charged on shipments of this commodity 
from Tulsa to Federal and from Wichita, 
Tulsa, Enid and Oklahoma City to Water- 
vliet, from Wichita to Plainwell and from 
Tulsa to Otsego found unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 


Tan Bark: No. 24628.—Indiana Board of 
Agriculture (Indiana State Fair) v. Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway. Rate 
charged on spent tan bark (ground), in 
carloads, from Louisville, Ky., to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. ‘“ 


F. D. No. 9034.—Michigan Central Railroad 
Company abandonment. Recommended that 
the Commission find that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity per- 
mit the abandonment by the Detroit, Toledo 
& Milwaukee Railroad Company and the 
abandonment of operation by the New York 
Central Railroad Company and the Michi- 
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| 66 Neb. 


‘ 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
Passenger Rates Reduced for demic **. Apr.9° Apr.2| Apr.18 Apr.11| Apr.19  Apr.12]} Apr.20. Apr.13| Apr.21 Apr. 14 
; ; PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTI 
Long F lights ; One F ly ing Bituminous coal production (da. av.), 
thous. tomsS ......+-++5- Cos eesnscee 000 cesece 781 1,028 1,054 1,131 1,351 1,376 1,468 1,400 1,341 1,256 
Schedule Abandoned Building contracts (da. av., 37 States), 
Sa thous. bec se cges sts heres wes 4,475 ereeee 4,294) ....06 12,952 | ...e00 19,429 oaeuen SAMA, ST s80 24,869 
Increased air traffic_in Austria during eerie, eeeee ce cenessssevsesternes seveee 1465 1,480 1641 1,647! 1,733 ats] 3,707’ 1.697 1,440 1,460 
oe = _ bap jp aang "tncen Whinidn? of bush. ..... 86 125 68 21 22 103 196 201 249 431 653 
spite of the shortening of the flying sea-| Wheat, thous. of bush. 2,704 1,743 «1,877| 239 136| 563 329 867 277 381 1,209 | 
son. Pasenger rates were reduced on long| Wheat flour, thous. of bbls. .. . a 104 142 191 121 233 133 | 291 193 236 227 | 
flights approximately 20 per cent making | Freight cars: 
j 4,806 544,961 | 760,002 737,272 | 892,706 911,316 | 1,005,880 973,225| 945,289 912,659 
i |emn SqUIVESORE 00 Sepe. Sine Someeee “EE Ee ae Gb ohcs cok ee %j2289 © 99'180| 117.375 123:402| 134'525 — 142°791 162,092  148.721| 1591267 150,589 
mn Of the vase Comniittes on Merchant | teres. During the year the Australian Forest products WM. ass soakies 19,577 19,186 | 34,103 32,574| 56,759 57,357 68,536 59,152} 65,361 62.425 
principal speakers before the American | Air Transportation Company, the only Grain and grain products, cars . 29,026 29,176) 39,615 36,924) 37,405 39,953 36.762 34,542| 39,595 36,914 
” held in Washington April i i t in Austri - 17,173 16,203| 22,004 20,420| 23,290 23,252 27,995 24,216| 27,571 24,567 
‘ commercial air operator in Austria, car Livestock, CATS .....ssseseeseees 

i i t of th Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars see 187,687 186,489) 225,358 223,631 | 249,480 252,631} 263,893 266,955| 259,448 259,377 
(A summary of their addresses | ried 9,192 passengers or 53 per cent 0 e Merchandise, 1. 0. 1, arensees teers | 192.535! 314129 203.685 | 377-707 —«383'853| sheen | 2Og S| ae Ae oO as 
| total seating capmcity,. A SOsal GC URI, | Gre, OME osserocccoccescocsesssanes aa godt 2.671 | 2,183) 7,418 6,636 13,450 11.479 30,307 «== 15,121 9,186 8,665 
|passenger miles was shown and 232,610| wet available surplus (da. av.), CarS........ 0 eee ees 104,747 | 614,228  622,278| 439,371 446,131 244'245 —-258'253| 340,608 350,928 
|pounds of baggage, 234,360 pounds of| Petroleum production (da. av.), thous. 2.308 561 2 383 

do pay any attention to.” He said, “Your! freight and 38,841, pounds of mail were - of DDIS. esses eee ee eee eees Hussavasenve 2,182 2,227 2,154} 2,422 ’ 2,561 2 2,672 2,615 2,394 fi 
enemy never attacks you where you are strong./carried. Planes of the company made ee ane calvée (12 maikets), thous, 222 195 198 236 232 211 231 265 228 254 222 
He always attacks you where you are. weak.” | 3 999 flights over a distance of 411,951 Cotton into sight, thous. of bales .... 93 120 194 78 68 91 122 136 102 153 155 

I want to leave that story with you 0’ miles; during the Summer the daily mile-| Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bush. ...... 2,331 1,808) 4,348 5,769} 2,337 2,598 3,554 4,119] 4,170 4,476 
think about in connection with radio adyer- ’ +p , lbs 3016 692 550 7872 2/811 35555 4317 6.044 2'089 3'494 5/595 
|tising. ‘The newspapers do not attack radio|age performance amounted to 2,908. Wool, total, Boston. cn ge pe — 22 33 49 31 78 76 108 96 84 84 | 
advertising where it is strong. The educa- The only change made in the flying Steel ingot produc » P 4 vee | 
tional people do not attack you where you! schedule during 1931 was the abandoning WHOLESALE PRIC 06.2 106.2 106.2 106.4 106.4 110.3 110.7 111.5 111.9 110.5 110.9 | 

;. They do not attack you on the| ; ‘ Chemical index, rel. to 1924 ........ wetne Que: . | 
thi: aes the people like but they pick out, of the Vienna-Salzburg-Innsbruck-Zurich Copper ingots, electrolytic, New York, 3 138 178 12 “0 140 | 
the objectionable things and they magnify! service. The Vienna-Berlin express serv-| ~~ ‘dolls. per lb. ....-.ec-0ceeee+ eased .055 .057 .058 .097 .09 : x 178 184 a 5 
and multiply them in the public mind to|ice was extended to Budapest. Cotton, middling, spot, New York, dolls. ois 061 063 102 102 162 166 ‘ine sar 208 205 
the point, if possible, of making them forget The ‘subsidy received from the govern- POF ID. cecvcceccses msbeiasetssariacee \ ae 174 1.76 2.30 2.34 2.91 2.94 3.43 3.43 3.35 3.31 
the many desirable features which Sn iop.|ment amounted to 3,050,300 schillings | Food index (Bradstreets), Ocils. per in., 2974 20.74 2981) 31:59 3167/ 3444 34.52] 36182 «= 36.81] 35.56 35.77 
vertis sis of ra y y - : i ‘ * . 
nan at the radio art and radio broadcasting! (about $435,756). There are in Austria| wheat, No. 2, hard Winter, Kansas City, 31 48 7 73 1.01 1.07 143 1.44 7 144 
in this country. five authorized airports, 54 registered air- MONG! WUE Sissencdicscss cass Fe dace ats 55 ‘ 5 : : é . ‘ 

++ + |planes and 72 licensed pilots ——(Depart- FINANCIAL 
| Commerce.) Bank debits: . 9.170 9.040 7,810 

Again, I hesitate to talk about different ment of ieee ates s. of dolls.,....... 3,071 4,164 2,902] 5,739 5,989| 9, : 11,022 11,091] 10.874 
programis and yet I do want to re ees | : eee ers ee see Oe. ou, mills. of doils.. 3/222 3,939 2,768 | 4,706 4,271| 5,904 5,524 6,412 5,843 5,462 5,467 
tention to some of the programs that have’ ; k Exchange: : 
caused the most outcry and I want to call | thing “ oprenines, J mean, the particular gs a per Red ‘Srcanens, enous ot 
attention to the kind of programs they are.| "ow quaicien, i don’t know that I have GN: och nantes sgsicat oat A 26,897 16,907 13,416| 1,481 1,828] 1,662 3,320 2,389 2,275 3,413 6,161 | 
There are @ number of programs on oy | talked’ at all about what you wanted me to| Average price 40 corporation bonds, 13 718.37 95.71 95.74 94.99 95.24 94.77 94.26 99.16 99.25 | 
by notable advertisers that seem g | ; 14.15 15. 
to make a deep impression upon the listeners | talk about. I don’t know whose toes I may . — puscrpesembsscer set Sanoorer AS 607 610 $63 545 491 494 488 475 474 418 
in the interest or rather by ag of Sie | clushamr ataanivan & teak taco Geuieer ot eee —— seecses 

f er, instead o mpress- | . : ie * Rh: : | 
pertiaene Pomme, ate A |If I had known, I couldn’t have said what I| Bills discounted, mills. of dolls. ....... 629 os saa suk gua sand gan aoe sit a4 ant 

I don’t want to strike at anybody and yet| have said. But it was suggested by Mr.| Total reserves, mills. of dolls. ......... 3,233 3. J . , , ‘ ’ j s 
I can’t talk about this without talking spe-| Angus there might be questions some of you) Federal reserve reporting ———e pg 
ctneally, I sm shinking pertiealiniy of the| tions sume of you.weulé like task, ft font| Gate eee * OF 11.970 12,060. 12,211| 15,258  15,212| 16,845 16,829) 16,431 +—«16,455| 15,771 _—«15,808 
Cremo Cigar program. People who listen to! tions some of you would like to ask, I don’t Galle,’ v0.5. senvetsanaet ee a reones ven cey ABET oaa3 7'143 7'793 7633 5.747 5°731 5/909 5/938 81149 6122 
it don’t talk about Cremo Cigars. They talk|Know that I can answer them, but I should| Total investments, mills. Of Gols. «.00+ 208 ra éaes| 91064 8'066| 8.607 8'666 9'078 9:076| 8/888 8.933 | 
about “Twenty Words, No More, No Less.” | be glad to attempt to. (Applause). Other” loans, mills. of dolls. “'doite 7: 18032 = s0's7s. «10941 | 13,811 13'678| 13.383 13/208 13/118 13,052} 13.855 13/871 | 
That is driven at them so much over the air ++ + Net demand deposits, mills. of dolls... aes oie O80 7304 7273 7'068 7'102 3779 s7100 ates 8748 
that they think of “Twenty Words, No eee e Cooma, FREDERICK R. eee (Executive Time deposits, mills. of en oe ; ‘ s 
No Less,” and it seems to me lose sight largely | Secretary of A. A. A. A.) ank you, Senator | Sterling exchange, rate quoted (da. av.), 
of the real advertising. a ae ao A We ad — appreciative fe, Senator dolls. ae éevves eoccne sesecee ceeccee 3.78 3.78 3.78 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.85 4.8: 4.88 4.88 

I sometimes think that the Amos an ndy or coming before us today and stating | Interest rates on brokers’ loans: | 
program is making Bill Hay more notable|in so frank and friendly a way his views about; Time money, New York, per cent...... 2.79 3.00 3.00 23 3 bey = $n eae 5.00 ai 
than it is Amos —_ gm = has gece our radio problems. es Dill has offered Call money, New 7. per ge 2.50 2.50 2.50 . . : : J y ‘ * 

a performer who is as we nown as Amos/to answer questions. re there any? Money in circulation (da. av.), mills. 0: 
and snes preomee he aeeve oe ie name Be. ©, Warwick (Vice Srocident of Cecil, War- dolls. dandasus Cag tassseres* socccscccces 5,450 5,475 5,469) 4,653 4,648} 4,531 4,529 4,676 4,679 4,718 4,735 
}in_and he always says the same ng. | wick & Cecil Advertising Agency): I should! stocks, New York Exchange: « 

Then the Lucky Strike programs have been|like to ask the Senator how he figures the| Average price 50 stocks, dolls. ......... 53.97 57.90 06,36 a 1913 oe 7 241.95 230,80 193.23 193.53 
under such severe criticism because of the| radio receiver owner pays for the privilege of| Sales, thous. of ShATeS ....+..ssseeeeeee 8,125 10,262 7, , 5 , ’ ’ ’ P , 
advertising of the use of tobacco for the good | listening to the broadcast. Stock prices, weighted: 
of the throat, when most people think that| Senator Dit: Well, of course, if he never eanieaeiadn rails, and utilities (421), 
it is bad for the throat and that sort of|buys any of the goods that are advertised rel. t0 1926 ......++++- socssccccseces 42.5 46.0 53.2} 112.0 114.2| 180.5 182.7 187.3 184.4) = 145.3 146.5 
tong. And TOW yey have the famous com-|over the radio I suppose he doesn’t unless| 41) industrials (351), rel. to 1926'...... 40.4 443 50.6| 1033 105.3| 170.2 172.7 194.6 191.0| 148.7 150.7 
Te thee Of the Lach g Strline oer ae the | hee Be, buys # set from a radio station! ‘411 railroads (33), rel. 01926 .......... 205 234 200/ 87.5 912] 140.9 142.1] 137.7 138.0| 128.7 130.4 
1 Te Somebody!” tether thay Pocky Strive | that makes sets, a radio station that is run| ‘ay utilities (37), rel. to 1926 ** 33 746 8721 1740  1761| 2641 2660/ 2011 i981; 1439 1422{ 
“O. K. Somebody!” rather than Lucky Strike.| py someone who makes sets. All utilities (37), rel. psesaeos " 
mt _* sarctiaee teak” fae eaheien But I think that most radio owners sooner 7 . 

acy or later buy something that is advertised | ° ° | 
it because it seems to me that the criticism|over the radio, because almost everything) Ryildin Permits Issued During March SL 
of it has some justification, in this respect; | is advertised over the radio. ecisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 21 


1. Trust or Association, Which? 
Where the settlors of a trust were the 
owners of a large estate consisting of 
cotton gins, oil wells, farm lands, ranch 
property, etc., and desired to make a 
donation to their children and con- 
veyed all their property to trustees 
for the equal benefit of their said 
children, after reserving to themselves 
a child’s part, and conferred upon 
the trustees the power to hold, man- 
age, and operate the property and to 
sell, invest and reinvest, and prohib- 
ited the beneficiaries from selling or 
otherwise disposing of their shares of 
the trust estate, and no beneficial 
certificates were issued to the benefi- 
ciaries and other corporate forms were 
not observed, the trust thereby cre- 
ated is not an association taxable as 
a corporation but is a fiduciary tax- 
able under section 219 of the appli- 
cable Revenue Acts. Wilson Syndi- 
cate Trust, 14 B. T. A. 508, affirmed 39 
Fed. (2d) 43; Wilson Trust, 20 B. T. A. 
549, followed. 


2. Where trustee has discretion to 
accumulate or distribute: Where the 
original trust deed operative for two 
of the taxable years, contains a pro- 
vision giving the trustees an option to 
declare dividends out of any profits 
that may accrue to said estate, which 
may be paid to each of the benefi- 
ciaries or retained in the business as 
the trustees may determine, the ques- 
tion whether the income Shall be ac- 
cumulated or distributed is one which 
rests within the discretion of the trus- 
tees, and whether the income is tax- 
able to the fiduciary or is taxable to 
the beneficiaries depends upon the 
way the trustees exercise their dis- 
cretion. William E. Scripps et al., 
Trustees, 1 B. T. A. 491, followed. 


3. Income. Trustee required to dis- 
tribute: Where early in 1924 a sup- 
plement to the original trust deed be- 
came effective which required the 
trustees to make annual distribution 
of income to th2 beneficiaries, the in- 
come of the trust thereafter is taxable 
to the beneficiaries and not to the 
fiduciary and this is true whether the 
income was actually distributed or not. 
Estate of Henry Mayer, 16 B. T. A. 
1164, followed. 


4. Penalties. Ad valorem. Where 
the fiduciary filed tentative informa- 
tion returns on Form 1041, but did 
not give thereon complete informa- 
tion as to income and deductions of 
the trust, but at a later date filed 
amended returns which did give such 
complete information, and where prior 
to the filing of such tentative returns, 
the fiduciary had secured permission 
from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to file such tentative returns, 
provided amended: returns were filed 
later, giving the complete information 
required, and this was done within 
the permitted time. the Commission 
was in error in imposing penalties 
based upon the ground that petitioner 
had not filed returns on form 1120, re- 
quired of all corporations and associa- 
tions doing business as corporations. 
This is especially true because we hold 
petitioner is not taxable as a corpo- 
ration. 

5. Dividends received by the trust: 
“Where in the taxable years in which 
the income is held to be taxable to the 
trust, dividends are received from 
corporations, these dividends should 
be added to the income of the trust 
and are taxable at surtax rates. 


American Chemical Paint Company. 
Docket No. 43124. 


The Board is not absolutely bound 
by the opinion as to value given by 


| jectural, 


Statute of State 


Qn Motor Lines 
Is Found Valid 





‘Law Providing for Suit Is 


Not Voided by Provisions 
For Action in Any County 
And Service on Drivers 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


9 upon its own motion. This, in the main, 
was the instruction usually given upon the 
measure of damages in case the jury found 
for the plaintiff, but objeétion is made to 
this portion thereof: “In fixing the amount of 
damages for such personal injuries you will 
consider the character and extent of the in- 
juries, whether same are temporary or perma- 
nent, thet is, their probable duration with 
reasonable certainty, the pain and suffering, 
if any, occasioned by the injuries.” 

It is insisted that the use of the word 
“probable” destroys the effect of the instruc- 
tion and leaves the jury in the realm of 
speculation, and that in the case of Burkamp 
v. Roberts Sanitary Dairy, 117 Neb. 60, a judg- 
ment was reversed because the trial court 
gave an instruction telling the jury that it 
might consider the pain and suffering which 
plaintiff ‘will probably suffer in the future,” 
as the language was too indefinite and con- 
but added: “The only future pain 
and suffering which the jury is entitled to 
consider is such as the evidence shows with 
reasonable certainty he will experience.” 

In Chicago R. I. & P. R. Co. v. McDowell, 
170, Commissioner Ames reversed the 
case, and said: “The mere fact that the in- 
juries are permanent does not remove the ele- 
ment of uncertainty as to the amount of 
damages which they may cause, nor relieve 
the court from the duty to instruct the jury 
that only such*as are reasonably certain to 
result therefrom can be compensated by their 
verdict.” The true rule would be that, to 
entitle a plaintiff to recover present damages 
for apprehended future consequences, there 
must be such a degree of probability of their 
occurring as amounts to a reasonable cer- 
tainty that they will result from the original 
injury. 

In the case of Nixon v. Omaha & G. B. 
Street R. R. Co., 79 Neb. 550, it was held, in 
reversing the case, to be the duty of the 
court, in instructing the jury as to any fu- 


| ture damages, that only such as reasonably 


stand to result therefrom can be compensated 
by their verdict, and in Bower v. Chicago & 
N. W. E. Co., 96 Neb. 419, it is held that the 
jury could allow damages for such prospective 
suffering and loss of health, if any, as the 
jury may believe, from all of the evidence 
before them, he will sustain by reason of such 
injuries. Chicago & N. W. R. Co. v. De Klow, 
124 Fed. 142. 
~++ 


In this ninth instruction, the objection to 


the words “probable duration” 


would have 


|;much weight if these words had not been 


followed by the words ‘with reasonable cer- 
tainty,” which rightly kept before the jury 
that recovery for such permanent injuries 
must not be speculative, but must be such as, 
based upon the evidence introduced, are rea- 
sonably certain in the course of human events 
to result from the original injury. The giv- 
ing of this instruction was not reversible 
error. 

6. We will next take up the question of 
the compensation awarded by the jury in this 
case. In this connection it might be well to 
call attention to the result of a study for 
two and a half years of compensation for 
automobile accidents, made by a committee 
of the American Bar Association, which sets 
out the law in many States, and is found in 
Vol. 18, No. 4, p. 221, of the Journal of the 
American Bar Association for April, 1932. 

Five doctors were called as witnesses, and 
gave detailed evidence in regard to the inju- 
ries suffered in this case, which evidence was 
supplemented by 10 x-ray pictures and 23 
pages of graphic charts, prepared daily by 
the nurses, and it is insisted that the verdict 
of the jury for $15,000 is excessive, because 
appellant insists that the skull was not frac- 
tured, although Dr. Bell, who took the x-ray 
pictures of the skull immediately after the 
accident, testified that there was such a frac- 
ture, and pointed out to the jury the exact 
location of such fracture on the pictures. 

The injured girl had never had any-trouble 
with her, eyes or vision prior to the accident, 
but has had continual trouble since. She was 
asleep in the rear seat when the crash oc- 
curred, and immediately became as stiff as a 
board, so that her limbs could not be flexed 
after the accident. She vomited blood at the 
hospital, where she remained many days. 
Arter returning to her home, she suffered 
many dizzy spells, her appetite is poor, she 
has pains in her left ear, has not been able 
to do any household work or farm work since 
the accident, she has lost her healthy com- 
plexion, has a yellowish cast to her features, 
and seems somewhat lifeless. 

++ + 

One of the doctors testified that her kidney 
was misplaced and was one-third larger. At 
the time of the injury she was a student in 
the third year in high school, with her grades 
averaging between 90 and 96, the principal 
testifying that she was then above the aver- 
age student. Since then she has been com- 
pelled by physical disabilities to be absent 
from school about one-fourth of the time, is 
very forgetful, and unable to carry her work 
in school as she did before. 

She is nervous and cries easily, has severe 
headaches, and it was testified that, as a re- 
sult of these conditions, traumatic epilepsy 
will develop, all as a result of this accident, 
and that this condition is permanent and 
cannot be cured; that the trouble with her 
ear is due to a change in the brain tissues 
that have come from a contraction of the 
scar formed at the basal skull fracture. One 
physician testified that she is progressing 
toward traumatic insanity. 

The appellant insists that the verdict is 
grossly excessive and entirely disproportionate 
to the damage done to the plaintiff, and in 
any event should be reduced, and the evi- 
dence of the doctors testifying for the ap- 
pellant made light of the symptoms and the 
seriousness of the results of the accident. The 
jury, during the days of the trial, doubtless 
studied the conditions of this young lady, 
who was in court but did not testify, and 
listened to all of the testimony relating to her 
injuries. 

In City of South Omaha v. Sutliffe, 72 Neb. 
746, a verdict returned for $10,000 injuries to 
a 31-year-old child, which caused downward 
pressure of the parietal bones upon the 
brain, was reduced to $7,000 by this court, 
while in Roskovoc v. Omaha Street Railway 
Co., 85 Neb, 295, a verdict of $12,750 was held 
to be no More than compensatory, where a 
22-year-old woman was injured so that her 
mental and physical faculties were impaired 
and she was unable to engage in her usual 
avocations. 

The jury, after listening to all of the evi- 
dence produced during the days of the trial, 
found that the driver of the truck was negli- 
‘gent, and fixed the amount of the recovery 
at $15,000, and this court will not substitute 
its judgment on a question of fact left for 
the jury to determine, and, finding no reversi- 
= error in the record, the judgment is af- 

rmed. 











that has a Purpose 


@ Investors are using present 
bond opportunities to make financial 
progress. Associated Gas and Electric 
Corporation 8% Eight Year Gold 
Bonds, participating conditionally to 





a single witness for the petitioner but 
must weigh that opinion in the light 
of all of the evidence and the ex- 
perience and general knowledge of the 
Beard on the subject of inquiry. If, 
so tested, the opinion does not appear 
to be reliable the determination of 
the Commissioner will not be dis- 
turbed. 





n Central Railroad Company of part of 
oo railroad of the Detroit, Toledo & Mil- 
waukee Railroad Company in Calhoun, Jack- 
son, Hillsdale, Lenawee, and Monroe Coun- 


ties, Mich. 
Allowances: No. 24863.—Florence Pipe 
Foundry and Machine Company v. Penn- 


sylvania Railroad. Payment of allowances 
to complainant's competitor for spotting 
services at Burlington, N. J., while denying 
allowances to complainant at Florence, N. 
J. found not umreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial. 


10%, are available in denominations 
ranging from $10 to $1,000. 

8% interest is paid initially —a 
yield in line with present security and 
money market conditions. 


Circular D-283, to which reference is 
hereby made, gives complete details. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Mr. Mills Opposes 
Senate Reduction 
In Appropriations 


Program! of President and 


House Economy Group 
Better Than 10 Per Cent 
Cut, Secretary Says 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
met by a reduction in personnel, unless 
you adopt a five-day week and some such 
furlough plan as that suggested by the 
President. Provision for the furlough plan 
should be written into this bill. The alter- 
native is a shocking one. 

As nearly as we can estimate, without 
the furlough the 10 per cent cut in the 
appropriations for personal service would 
mean the dismissal of upwards of 6,000 
employes—nearly 80 per cent of whom are 
stationed outside of Washington. 

I am not talking about placeholders. I 
am not talking about political appointees, 
for practically all of the employes of the 
Treasury Department are appointed from 
Civil Service lists. I am talking of 6,000 
men and women whose services are 
needed; who have, generally speaking, de- 
cided to devote their lives to the public 
service, and who would in times when it 
is impossible to find another job, be turned 
out onto the street by the Government of 
the United States. 


Urges President’s Program 

The President, in conjunction with the 
Economy Committee of the House, has 
worked out a national economy program, 
which, as it stands today without such 
further study as you gentlemen may care to 
give it, promises a saving in excess of that 
which it is proposed for all departments 
by the method of a flat cut without im- 
pairment of Government efficiency and 
without the intolerable hardship which 
dismissal would inflict on thousands of 
American families. 

A flat cut applied to every bureau of 
the Treasury Department, without a fur- 
lough provision and without granting any 
discretion to the Executive as to where 
the savings can best be made, will not 
save money, but will cost more than the 
amount saved. It surely can not have 
been overlooked that the primary duty 
of the Treasury Department is the col- 
lection of the public reveneus. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
informs me that a 10 per cent flat reduc- 
tion for his Bureau would have to be ef- 
fected largely by the reduction of his field 
force. To give somewhat extreme, but 
nevertheless pertinent illustrations, the 
Commissioner advises that if this reduc- 
tion were effected by reducing the number 
of deputy collectors throughout the coun- 
try, it would mean dispensing with some 
1,300 deputy collectors. 

The average amount of additional tax 
recommended by each of these employes 
for the past fiscal year was $40,812. As- 
suming that the full amount of the tax 
‘recommended could be collected, on the 
face of it the reduction in the force of 
deputy collectors might result in a loss 
of over $50,000,000. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue further informs me that 
if a 10 per cent reduction in the appropri- 
ation for his Bureau is to be effected 
through reducing the force of internal 
Tevenue agents, an even greater loss of 
revenue might result. 


Revenue Reductions Predicted 

The average salary and expenses of rev- 
enue agents as of March 31, 1932, was 
$3,716. The average amount of additional 
tax recommended by each revenue agent 
“for the past fiscal year was $105,000. As- 
suming that 906 of these productive offi- 
cers were dismissed, the amount of addi- 
tional taxes recommended on the basis 
of the past fiscal year might be reduced 
by $95,000,000. 

On July 1, 1932, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in all probability, is to undertake 
the collection of over $1,000,000,000 of ad- 
ditional taxes; some of them new taxes, 
others at rates high enough to invite 
evasion. We can not enforce the new 
law and collect these taxes without in- 
creasing our force. Yet if this resolution 
is carried out without modification, we 
are to attempt this new and difficult task 
with a reduced and demoralized force. 

In my letter of March 29 to Senator 
Jones I pointed out that if an arbitrary 
reduction were to be made in the amount 
of the Treasury appropriations, a business- 
like and effective way of making the sav- 
ing would be to suspend the letting of 
contracts for a number of post office 
buildings throughout the country. At that 
time the five-day week and furlough plan 
had not been worked out. 

The Senate resolution specifically ex- 
cludes any savings along this line. It is 
pertinent to observe that if towns and 
cities throughout the country have gotten 
along with their existing post office fa- 
cilities up to the present time, they surely 
can during these trying days wait a year 
or two longer for a new building of a 
monumental character. What is sacred 
about a new post office in times like 
these? 

Effect on Employment 

I know that it is urged that the building 
of $14,000,000 worth of post offices will 
give employment. It will give some em- 
ployment, but sufely this employment 
should not be secured through throwing 
out of employment more than 6,000 men 
and women. 

These dismissals will have to be made 
in spite of the valuable services performed 
in the past; in spite of reasonable ex- 
pectation of continuance in service be- 
cause of fidelity and efficiency, and in 
spite of the difficulty, if not the impos- 
sibility of finding other employment en- 
abling those who have served the Gov- 
ernment to continue to live and to take 
care of their families. 

You can save these people from misery, 
maintain the efficiency of this Depart- 
ment, protect the collection of the rev- 
enues, and still effect the savings which 
you have in mind by following the Presi- 
dent’s program and the lines indicated in 
my letter of March 29, foregoing for @ 
year or two the construction of some 
post offices. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—"April 19. Made Public April 21, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts .. 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$931,381.70 


1,282,172.28 
544.812.30 


internal reve- 


$3,392,224.58 
280,635.00 
413,355,522.16 


$417,028,381.74 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration 
All other 


$5,200,533.69 
8,381,573.87 
306,979.55 
9,211.05 


12,295,344.96 
1,741,123.30 


+++++ $27,934,766.42 
432,855.78 
388,660,759.54 


seccscececsececee «$417,028,381.74 


FARRAR Arr 
Public debt expenditures 
Walance today 
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Of Investors, Says Gen. Dawes 


Relief of Corporations Not Primary Object 
He Declares at House Hearing 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was created to benefit millions of people 
who would suffer in the event of the im- 
pairment of the normal functions of the 
corporations to which they have entrusted 
their funds, and was not set up pri- 
marily for the relief of the 13 classes of 
corporations permitted to receive loans. 
Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes, president of 
the Finance Corporation, told the House 
Ways and Means Committee, during hear- 
ings, April 21, on proposals for the full 
payment of veterans’ adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates. 

The beneficial effect of the loans to 
banks and trust companies by the corpo- 
ration since its creation about 11 weeks 
ago is sufficiently evident alone to justify 
the corporation’s creation, he testified. 


The $17,100,000 loan to the Missouri Pa- | 


cific Railroad, Brig. Gen. Dawes told the 
committee, was for the benefit of the 
thousands of investors in the bonds and 
securities of the road and in the general 
public interest. The loan, some of which 
the road used to repay one-half of a 
loan held by New York banks, was said 
by him not to have been “primarily for 
the benefit of the railroad company or 
the banks as such.” His statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

I was given to understand by Mr. Crisp, 
when he asked me to appear before your 
Committee, that he desired to have a 
statement from me, as President of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as to 
the general scope of its work and the 
present state of its operations. This was 
desired for consideration, not simply in 
connection with the particular legislation 
you are now considering, but as bearing 
upon the general economic situation of the 
country. 


Corporations Designated 
As Vehicles for Relief 


The purpose of the President in urging 
the creation and of the Congress in en- 
acting the law providing for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, a nonpar- 
tisan body, was the relief of the people of 
the United States; and the method of af- 
fording it, which Congress decided upon, 
was through loans adequately secured to 
be made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to 13 classes of corporations 
and to them only. 

The object of the President and Con- 
gress was not primarily the relief of these 
corporations themselves as such, but of 
millions of the people who have entrusted 
these particular classes of corporations 
with their funds, and who suffer if the 
power of these corporations to function 
normally is unduly impaired. It should 
be emphasized that the reason why these 
particular classes of corporations were 
named in the law was because the de- 
mands upon these corporations come 
chiefly from the American people. 

In the banks, including savings banks 
and trust companies, are deposited most 
of the ready cash of the Americon people. 
The present deposits in these institutions 
amount to $46,000,000,000, and represent 
the bulk of the purchasing power now 
existing in our country and are the ready 
assets of millions of families. Nothing is 
more important to the’ masses of the 
American people than tige preservation of 
the credit and the normi&l functioning of 
banks. 

In the normal functioning of insurance 
companies our people are vitally inter- 
ested, for there are about 70,000,000 insur- 
ance polices in force; and likewise with 
building and loan associations with their 


with $I521,000,000 deposits, suspended in 
the United States, while in the 71 days 
from Feb. 2, when the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation started its opera- 
tions, to April 12, there suspended in this 
country only 182 banks—less than one- 
fourth as many as in the preceding 71 
days—having $79,744,000 deposits, an 
amount less than one-sixth as much as 
those in the preceding 71 days. 

In addition, during the latter 71 days, 
with the assistance in many cases of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 79 
failed banks with $36,520,000 deposits have 
reopened. Thus the net failures repre- 
sented only $43,224,000 or less than 8 per 
cent of the amount in the same period 
preceding. 

The general withdrawal of bank de- 
posits is stopped and hoarded money to 
the extent of $250,000,000 has been returned 
to the banks during the period since the 
commencement of operations of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Gen- | 
eral confidence in our banking system has 
been restored, which is and always has 
been an indispensable condition of a suc- 
ceeding general business and industrial 
| recovery. 


Basis of Loan Relief 


In Number of Depositors 


There has been comment to the effect 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion favors large banks as against small 
ones, but it is unjustified and beside the 
point. The number of depositors to be 
saved by sustaining a given bank is where 
the real interest of the public lies—not in 
the question of the size of the bank. 


The important thing which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation endeavors 
to keep in mind is that the banks, large 
or small as the trustees of the depositors 
of the public, shall be treated alike in 
the interest of the public without discrim- 
jination and without fear or favor. 


As a matter of fact, however, the bulk 
of the bank loans in number and amount 
have gone to the small banks. The figures 
covering the period from Feb. 2 to April 
12 show that 69.2 per cent of the banks 
which have borrowed money from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation are 
located in towns of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation, and 88.9 per cent of the borrowing 
banks are located in towns of 25,000 popu- 
lation or less. 


Of the total amount of money loaned 
to banks by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 23.9 per cent was to banks 
located in towns with Iess than 10,000 
| population, and 68.6 per cent (over two- 
thirds of the amount loaned) was in towns 
and cities of less than 100,000 population. 
Only 5.3 per cent of the money loaned 


|setve banks, or the ,branches thereof, up to 2 


For Treasury Bills 


Offering of 91-day Securities 
To Be Dated April 27 
Is Announced 


Gold with Federal reserve 
Gold redemption fund with 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of April 20, Made Public April 21 
RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 


4-20-32 


seeeeeccess 2,223,947 


nited States Treasury........ 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 


Gold settlement fund with Federal] Reserve Board.. 


An issue of $50,000,000 in 91-day Treas- 
ury bills to be dated April 27 will be sold 


on a discount basis to the highest bidders, 
according to announcement by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, April 20. (A sum- 
mary of the announcement was printed 
in the issue of April 21.) The statement 
follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice 
that tenders are invited for Treasury bills 
to the Amount of $50,000,000, or thereabouts. 
They will be 91-day bills; and will be sold 
on a discount basis to the highest bidders. 
Tenders will be received at the Federal re- 


Total gold reserves.......csccceveccccccees 
See other than gold..... 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve Cash ....... cessssesees 
Bills discounted: 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted............se0- cocces 
Bills bought in open market 

United States Government securities: 

Bonds 


Treasury notes 
Special Treasury certificates 


o'clock p. m., Eastern Standard Time, on 
Monday, April 25, 1932. Tenders will not be 
received at the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated April 27, 
1932, and will mature on July 27, 1932, and 
on the maturity date the face amount will 
be payable without interest. They will be is- 
sued in bearer form only, and in amounts 
or denominations of $1,000, $10,000, $100,000, 
$500,000, and $1,000,000 (maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the special 
envelopes which will be supplied by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks or branches upon appli- 
cation therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,000 
will be considered. Each tender must be in 
multiples of $1,000. The price offered must be 
expressed on the basis of 100, with not more 
than three decimal places, e. g., 99.125. Frac- 
tions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash de- 
posit from incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies and from responsible and recognized 
dealers in investment securities. Tenders 
from others must be accompanied by a de- 
posit of 10 per cent of the face amount of 
Treasury bills applied for, unless the tenders 
are accompanied by an express guaranty of 
payment by an incorporated bank or trust 
company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on April 25, 1932, all tenders 
received at the Federal Reserve Banks or 
branches thereof up to the closing hour will 
be opened and public announcement of the 
acceptable prices will follow as soon as 
possible thereafter, probably on-the following 
morning. The Secretary of the Treasury ¢x- 
pressly reserves the right to reject any or 
all tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
less than the amount applied for, and his/ 
action in any such respect shall be final. 
Those submitting tenders will be advised of 
the acceptance or rejection thereof. Payment 
at the price offered for Treasury bills allotted 
must be made at the Federal Reserve Banks in 
cash or other immediately available funds on 
April 27, 1932. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, 
principal and interest, and any gain from 
the sale or other disposition thereof will also 
be exempt, from all taxation, except estate 
and inheritance taxes. No loss from the sale 
or other disposition of the Treasury bills shall 
be allowed as a deduction, or otherwise rec- 
ognized, for the yun of any tax now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or 
any of its possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, as 


Total United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities . 
Due from foreign banks 
Federal reserve notes of other ba: 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
| Federal reserve notes in actual circulation..... 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account ‘ 
Government eeeceee 
Foreign bank ..... 
Other deposits . 


Deferred availability item: 
Capital paid in 

Sur 

All 


Total abilities .......csccovecccveccseevece 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
Habilities combined 


respondents 


being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORE 
Loans and investments—total....... seseee tenes 


Loans—total " 





On securities ....... 
All other sees eecwccoccccceseccore 
Investments—tota covccvces 


Cee eeeeerereeeeereeeeeeeee 
eee 


United States Government securities.. 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank. 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits ....... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits .......++ 
Due from banks ec cceccescoccceccbone 
Due to banks . 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-twon banks. 
For account of others.... 


Total ... 


}On demand .oseeseeeeees eoccccccvece coe 
On time 


as to 


eee eermeeee 
seeces 


seeeereee 


Pee e meee eee eemereerereseeereseeeere 


amended, and this notice prescribe the terms 
of the Treasury bills and govern the condi- 
tions of their issue. Copies of the circular 
may be obtained from any Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch thereof. 


ee ee eeereeeresees eee weeeneeeeeeeesereee 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total..... eee 


Loans—total 


On securities ....+++. 


German Dye Organization 





was to banks located in cities of 1,000,000 
population or over. 


Sound Business Basis 


Of Aid to Railroads 


The reason why Congress authorized 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to railroads, as disclosed by the 


the protection of railroad corporations as 
the backbone of our transportation system 
and as employers of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, but for the protection as 
well of the trustee institutions of this 
country, including insurance companies 





Investments—total ..... 


United States Government securities.. 


Pays 7 Per Cent Dividend 
Other securities 


The Directorate of the I. G. Farbenin- | maceeen Gian Wedsses vous tank 


dustrie, A. G. have announced, subject to| Cash in vault .......... asncaee 
approval of the stockholders who meet in| Net demand deposits . 
Frankfort-on-Main May 10, a 7 per cent{ Zime deposits... 

| dividend for 1931 operations on 685,000,-| Hus fmm banka... 

|000 marks par common stock as compared | Due to banks 


|common for the year 1930, according to a ~ 
|cable April 21 from Commercial Attache 

| H. Lawrence Groves, Berlin. 

The I. G. Farbenindustrie, often referred 

to as the German Dye Trust, is Germany’s 

largest commercial organization. Its ac- 


Total deposits .......seeeee eeereeee eneeereeesene 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks........ 


Secured by United States Government obligations........ 


seer eeeeeees 


eeereesercece 


eee eee eee eneeee rae e meee eee e ramen eres eeseneneees 


41,070 
2,265,017 
297,297 
461,415 


3,023,729 
212,969 
3,236,698 
76,815 


267,366 
297,157 


564,523 
48,547 


346,198 
85,446 
646,486 


1,078,130 
4,501 


1,695,701 
6,683 
16,305 
388,362 
57,855 
34,118 


- 5,512,537 


eoreceessesese 


seeeeeererere 


reserve note 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 


SOTO R TOES eee R EEE EEEEEE EEE EETEER OSES OE mEHETe 


ee eeeeereeeee 
eeeeeeseeseee 


ee eeeeeeeeere 


seeeeereseeee 
ee eeeeeenreee 


sere ereeereee 


eemeeeeeeeree 


eeeeeeeeeseee 


See PRR RO eee e HOE EERE RESO EMEO HEHEHE HEHEHE SOROS 


discussions in Congress, was not only for | with 12 per cent paid on 713,720,000 marks | Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .......+++. 


2,544,764 


1,978,642 
18,334 
47,317 
27,078 


+ 2,131,371 


259,421 
30,897 


5,512,537 


and savings banks, owning the securities | tivities extend into all branches of chemi- 
of railroads, in which institutions and!cal production. Some of the chief groups 
their normal funttioning the great public | of products of the company are dyes, fer- 
has a direct interest. From February 2nd | tilizers, rayon, pharmaceuticals and pho- 


STATE BANKING 


4-13-32 
2,192,997 
41,830 


2,234,827 
317,085 
466,400 


3,018,312 
214,737 


oe 


3,233,049 
. 


78,994 


316,088 
312,514 


628,602 
51,809 


321,183 
85,446 
578,395 


985,024 
4,476 


1,669,911 
6,669 
14,107 
410,810 
57,854 
37,960 


5,509,354 


2,537,075 


2,010,899 
52,404 
41,137 
19,435 

2,123,965 

401,809 
155,458 
259,421 

31,626 


5,509,354 
69.4% 
325,684 


4-13-32 
6,420 


3,944 


1,933 


4-22- 
1,782,614 
32,529 
1,815,143 
557,493 
790,187 


3,162,823 
183,527 


3,346,350 


72,118 


44,415 
90,835 


135,250 
151,611 


65,711 
52,232 
480,586 


598,529 | 


4,919,286 


1,526,511 
2,379,785 


2,435,792 
498,113 
168,690 
274,636 

15,544 


4,919,286 
84.5% 
422,880 


Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
central reserve cities on April 20, 1932, on April 13, 1932, and on April 22, 1931, the figures 


4-22-31 
7,880 


5,311 


| Italy (lira) 
| Netherlands (guilder) 





Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 


Week Increases 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
At All Reserve Banks in 
Period Showed a Decline, 
Says Federal Board 


The daily average volume of Federal re- 
serve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ending April 20, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public 
April 21, was $1,713,000,000, an increase of 
$84,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $748,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week in 1931. 

On April 20 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,700,000,000, an increase of 
$14,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with increases of $17,000,000 in 
unexpended capital funds, nonmember de- 
posits, etc., and $2,000,000 in money in 
circulation, and decreases of $26,000,000 in 
Treasury currency, adjusted, and $3,000,000 
in monetary gold stock, offset in part by 
a decrease of $32,000,000 in member bank 
reserve balances. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$19,000,000 each at the Federal reserve 
banks of Cleveland and San Francisco, 


| $14,000,000 at New York, $7,000,000 at Chi- 


cago and $64,000,000 at all Federal reserve 
banks. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market declined $3,000,000, 
while holdings of United States bonds in- 
creased $25,000,000 and of Treasury cer- 
tificates and bills $68,000,000. 

(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of April 21 
New York, April 21.—The Federal Reserve 


| Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 


13.9550 
13.9996 
-7200 


2.9625 
20.6215 
376.1000 
ioe 


23.7460 


- 


Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) secececcccence 
Switzerland (franc) ..secescesseecee 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ...seccccsceseses 
Bongos (dollar) .... 

China (Shanghai tael) .. 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentine (peso gold) 

Brazil (milreis) . 

Chile (peso) ... 

Uruguay (peso) . 

Colombia 

Bar Silver 


ssen888 


2 
3 


eeeeererceceoese 


aEsaa8: 


SSSsoSSSSSSENNES-Sen we SSan 
oe sea Ss 
s$258882 


38582: 


633,858.30 | 


many millions of families participating. 


Organizations Handling 
People’s Savings Served 


* In the securities of railroad corporations, 
practically all classes of fiduciary insti- 
tutions dealing directly with the savings 
|Of the people are interested, as well as 
great numbers of individual investors. 

As to mortgage loan companies, credit 
unions, Federal intermediate credit banks, 
agricultural credit corporations, and live- 
stock credit corporations, the same public 
| interest exists. 

In connection with all these loans the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation con- 
siders them first upon the basis of ade- 





upon it by law, and then upon their ben- 
eficial effect in the interest of the gen- 
eral public. It passes upon each appli- 
cation for a loan which comes before 
it upon its individual merit and in its 
proper relation to the public interest. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has been functioning for a-period of 
only about 11 weeks. It is carrying on its 
work with the utmost expedition consist- 
ent with proper methods of procedure. 
As yet it has used in its operations only 
about one-fifth of its resources; and 
chiefly on that account, time must elapse 
before the full beneficial effects of its 
operations can be properly appraised. 
_ But already the beneficial effects of 
its most important work thus far—its 
loans to banks and trust companies—is 
sufficiently evident to have alone justified 
onevers in the creation of the Corpra- 
on. 


Loans Made to Banks 
And Trust Companies 


I will now state the aggregate of trans- 
actions to date by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, with brief comment 
thereon: 

In the period from Feb. 2, the first day 
of its operation, to April 19, inclusive, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
authorized loans to 1,520 banks and trust 
companies in the United States in the 
amount of $243,248,769—of which amount 
$10,047,158 has already been repaid. 

The above-mentioned figures of loans 
authorized to banks and trust companies 
include 67 loans, aggregating $5,994,300, 
authorized in connection with the reor- 
ganization or liquidation of closed banks. 
| Most of this latter amount was authorized 
to receivers of national banks, who, by 
the terms of the Reconstruction Finance 
|Corporation Act, are given authority to 
|borrow and pledge their assets. : 

The banks and trust companies of th 
United States hold the ready money not 
only of the business and industrial enter- 
prises of the Nation, but of the masses 
of our people as well. Their deposits in 
the 19,968 banks amounted, in the ag- 
gregate on Dec. 31, 1931, as I have said 
to $46,261,000,000. 

On Dec. 31, 1929, these aggregate de- 
posits amounted to $55,289,000,000. In the 
last two years, therefore, due to the with- 
drawal of deposits and consequent liqui- 
dation of banking credits $9,000,000,000 of 
the purchasing power of the American 
people had been wiped out. 
| This reduction of deposits, which was 
| still continuing at an alarming rate when 
Congress passed the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, could only be 
checked by the restoration of general con- 
fidence in American banks. At such a 
; time then, on Feb. 2, the corporation with 
|the utmost expedition commenced its op- 
erations. 

The evidence of the effectiveness of its 
work is found in the fact that in the 
171 days which preceded Feb. 2, 756 banks 





quate security, a duty which is imposed | 


to April 19th loans were made to 20 rail- 
road companies, aggregating $77,515,549. 
In the case of most of the loans by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
the corporations eligible for borrowing, 
whether banks, trust companies, railroad 
companies, mortgage companies, insur- 
ance companies, or building and loan as- 
sociations, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, before it has decided to be- 
come a creditor itself, has been compelled 
to consider the attitude and views, coop- 
erative or destructive, of the already exist« 
ing creditors with independent  con- 
tractual rights, and, if possible, come to 
sensible, businesslike and fair under- 
standings with them. Many of these out- 
| Standing loans were held by creditors 
whose lack of cooperation would involve a 


of the borrower, thus rendering less effec- 
tive if it did not entirely prevent assist- 
ance from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

In the much discussed loan to the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co., of the $17,100,- 
000 loaned, $5,850,000 was used by the 
railroad company to pay one-half of a 
maturing secured loan held by a group 
of New York banks. Payment of this loan 
had been demanded and an extension 
refused. By a settlement with the banks, 
through the payment of $5,850,000, repre- 
senting one-half of the amount then due 
them, the railroad company freed col- 
lateral worth, under normal conditions, 
$15,968,700, which collateral it could then 
offer the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

This collateral thus received by the 
railroad company from the banks sub- 
stantially improved the margin of col- 
lateral to be held by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to secure its aggre- 
gate loan of $17,100,000. The loan to the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. was ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and, in the judgment of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, is ade- 
quately secured. 

It was made upon what is regarded as 
a safe and reasonable business basis—not 
primarily for the benefit of the railroad 
company or the banks as such, but for 
the benefit of the thousands of investors 
in the bonds and securities of the railroad 
and in the general public interest. 


Extension of Assistance 
In Other Directions 


At the close of business April 19th, the 
Corporation had approved advances to 98 
building and loan associations, in the total 
amount $17,326,748. 

These institutions gather their funds 
chiefly from the small savings of people 
of moderate means and occupy an impor- 
tant place in our financial structure. 

Advances aggregating $11,952,000 have 
been made to 28 insurance companies of 
various kinds located throughout the 
country. 

Such advances to fiduciary institutions 
which, in many cases, are, in effect, de- 
Ppositories of public savings relieve the 
necessity for the sale of intrinsically | 
sound securities in a period of unduly de- | 
pressed values, and permit such institu- 
tions promptly to meet the present and 
temporary abnormal demands upon them. 

The Corporation agreed to take all or| 
any part of the February 15, March 15) 
and April 15 issues of Federal Intermedi- 


loss and possible receivership on the part | 


| tographic materials. The company also 
|}has extensive investments in German 
}mining enterprises and foreign chemical 
producing and distributing establishments. 
(Department of Commerce). 


| banks, livestock credit corporations, agri- 
| cultural credit corporations and mortgage 
loan companies in the aggregate number 
of 24, and in the aggregate amount of 
$14,400,435. 

In summary, the Corporation has au- 
thorized, in the brief period from February 
2 to April 19, loans to 1,757 institutions, 
aggregating $370,437,802, of which $285,- 
456,621 has been disbursed to the borrow- 
ing institutions. Repayments during this 
period aggregated $11,384,263. 

The Corporation has 33 loan agen- 
cies distributed over the country for the 
purpose of receiving applications for loans 
and making recommendations to the Board 
at Washington, and every section of the 
United States was represented in the 
loans that have been made. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant to 
an order of Honorable Alfred Frankenthaler, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, that an application 

1. For an order determining and specify- 
ing pursuant to Section 78 of the Banking 
Law, what claims and what accounts payable, 
listed and accepted against the Times Square 
Trust Company in Liquidation, if any, are 
entitled to priority of payment; 

2. For an order approving the accounts of 
and expensés incurred by the Superintendent 
of Banks in the matter of the liquidation of 
Times Square Trust Company from August 
5, 1931. to and including February 29, 1932; 

3. For such other and further relief as to 
the Court may seem just and proper; 
will come on to be heard at a Special Term 
Part II of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, in and for the County of New 
York, in Room No. 321 in the County Court 
House, Pearl and Centre Streets, Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New York, County of New 
York, on the 27th day of April, 1932, at 2 
o'clock p. m. of that day. 

A copy of the petition of the Superintendent 
of Banks, his account and other papers rela- 
tive to the application, are on file in the office 
of the Clerk of the County of New York, and 
a copy thereof is on file in the office of the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New 
York, at his office at 80 Centre Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, City of New York, where the 
same may be inspected by any person inter- 
ested therein. 

JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, in charge 
of Times Square Trust Company in Liquida- 
tion. 

Dated: New York, April 20, 1932. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant to 
an order of Honorable Alfred Frankenthaler, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, that an application 

1. For an order determining and specify- 
ing pursuant to Section 78 of the Banking 
Law, what claims and what accounts payable, 
listed and accepted against the American 
Union Bank in Liquidation, if any, are en- 
titled to priority of payment; 

2. For an order approving the accounts of 
and expenses incurred by the Superintendent 
of Banks in the matter of the liquidation of 
American Union Bank from August 5, 1931, 
to and including February 29, 1932; 

3. For such other and further relief as to 
the Court may seem just and proper; 
will come on to be heard at a Special Term 
Part II of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, in and for the County of New 
York, in Room No. 321 in the County Court 
House, Pearl and Centre Streets, Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New York, County of New 
York, on the 27th day of April, 1932, at 2 
o'clock p. m. of that day. 

A copy of the petition of the Superintendent 


| Of Banks, his account and other papers rela- 


tive to the application, are on file in the office 





ate Credit Bank debentures which re- 
mained unsold on those dates. The issues 
aggregated $68,025,000 and represent loans 
wholly to farmers. | 

All the debentures were sold in the} 


|open market and it was unnecessary for 


the Corporation to take over any of them. | 
In addition to the above, the Corpora-| 
tion has made loans to joint stock land/ 





of the Clerk of the County of New York, and 
a@ copy thereof is on file in the office of the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New 
York, at his office at 80 Centre Street, porous 
of Manhattan, City of New York, where the 
same may be inspected by any person inter- 
ested therein. 

JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, in charge 
of American Union Bank in Liquidation. 

Dated: New York, April 20, 1932. 


Where Texas Natural Gas Comes into Chicago Gas Holders, 


“PEOPLES GAS in 193 


N 1931 The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company*, Chicago, showed no 
decline in net earnings. On the contrary, a new high record for net earnings 
was established. 


The Company and its subsidiaries reported an increase in net income from 
$7,197,072 in 1930 to $7,561,582 in 1931. Operating efficiencies and an in- 
crease in residential demand account mainly for this continued successful showing. 


Dividends at the rate of $8 annually per share are paid to Peoples Gas stockholders. 


We distribute the securities of this and other widely known public utility com- 
panies. Send for our list of offerings. 


*Capital Stock listed on the New York and Chicago stock exchanges. 


Utitity SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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(Guidance in Obedience to Law 


for Paroled Prisoners + + + 


Objects of Supervision Explained as Di- 
rected to Finding Useful Occupation for 
Working Hours and for Spare Time 


By A. C. LINDHOLM 


Chairman, Board of Parole, State of Minnesota 


N THE days of reconstruction at the end 
Por the Civil War, it is said that many of 

the slaves released by their masters knew 
not where to turn nor how to proceed be- 
cause of lack of guidance. They were like a 
plant accustomed to the support of a trellis 
suddenly taken away, or a Canary bird turned 
out in the open after being caged up for a 
number of years. : 

A prisoner released from a penal insti- 
tution is somewhat similarly situated. For 
a longer or shorter period of time, he has 
been locked up. In a sense, he has become 
“institutionalized.” 3 

It is true he has undergone punishment. 
He has received correction. He has also been 
given the reward for his sins that society 
thinks he richly deserved. 


++ 

When the time comes for a prisoner to 
leave the institution, how is he to go out? 
“He was sent there because he was a criminal, 
because it was desirable that he receive 
merited punishment. During his stay, he has 
been deprived of his freedom. 

His coming there has tended in part to 
deprive him of his self-respect. By his con- 
viction, particularly in a rural community, 
his reputation and standing has irreparably 
been. injured. His friends treat him, when 
he is released, as a marked man. 

In large centers of population, he often 
can. lose himself. But when he comes back 
to his ‘home and kinfolks and his old neigh- 
bors, he keenly feels the loss of self-respect 
and -self-confidence. 

It ‘is at atime when he leaves the institu- 
tion, ‘and ‘finds that his friends are luke- 
warm, that. his neighbors fear that associ- 
ation: with him will reflect on them, that a 
man needs supervision, if ever; when the 
helping hand of a “big brother” is needed 
to assist him to secure employment, to help 
him fight off fear, to see that his associates 
are respectable, to advise him; in short, to 
help him find- his way back into society and 
become’ a’ self-respecting citizen. 

It -has heen indicated that there are two 
ways that.a -prisoner can leave the institu- 
tion: He’ can serve out his time and receive 
a final discharge or he can be released from 
the ‘institution on parole. Hardened and ex- 
perienced ‘criminals prefer the former. 

They want judges to fix the maximum at 
as small a number of months or years as 
possible. Then when they come to the insti- 
tution, they can “do their time,” as they call 
it, and always knoW just what this is. They 
have also learned what institutional be- 
havior means and so receive the benefit of 
good time which, the first year, amounts to 
two months, with increases for subsequent 
years. 

There is also another reason why they 
want short-fixed maximums. They know that 
by the law of probability, all things being 
equal, they will otherwise serve longer terms 
than first offenders and, if their sentence 
is of sufficient length, they will be placed on 


parole, something the habitual offender does 
not want. 


+ + 

This brings us to the phase of the subject 
we are to discuss. The primary function of 
the Parole Board is to act as a sentencing 
body of the prisoner, after the guilt of the 
prisoner has been determined, and, when this 
Board releases a man from one of the penal 
institutions, to release him on parole. 

What does that term “parole” really mean 
as used in this connection? 

In the first place, the man is not released 
from his sentence when he leaves the insti- 
tution, be it months or many years that re- 
main of it. That sentence is there as much 
as if no parole had ever been granted. 

In the second place, the inmate is permitted 
0 leave the institution and to become a self- 
sustaining member of the community, thus 
relieving the State of the annual cost of 
approximately $350 yearly, not to say any- 
thing of what the community must pay for 
the support of dependents, as freugently is 
the case. 

In the third place, when the prisoner goes 





Burning of Forests 
for Extension of 


Berry Culture 


y 
W. L. Byers 


~=eE District Forester, Depart- 


ment of Forests and 
Waters, Commonweaith 
of Pennsylvania 


EW district foresters will deny that forest 

fires are caused, in some instances, to 
create huckleberry areas. Some of the 
district foresters may object to the elimi- 
nation of huckleberry picking on burned 
areas on State forest land because this re- 
striction removes from the citizens a right 
and privilege that has existed for genera- 
tions. ‘ 

If we go back in the records of the De- 
partment 26 to 28 years ago, we find that 
similar actions were taken by the Depart- 
ment, but in another line, for the purpose 
of eliminating forest fires. 

For many years persons residixg in the 
vicinity of the State forests pastured vast 
numbers of cattle on State forest land. The 
Department was convinced that forest fires 
were frequently caused to create better pas- 
ture lands for cattle, and the pasturing of 
cattle on State forest land was consequently 
prohibited. 

The restriction of huckleberry picking on 
burned areas of State forest land is similar 
in its results to that of prohibiting the pase 
turing of ¢attle. It means the elimination 
of the source of fire, and both actions will 
affect human beings alike, as cattle were 
used for human consumption, as well as 
huckleberries. 

If it was right for the Department to pro- 
hibit the pasturing of cattle 25 years ago 
for the purpose of eliminating forest fires, 
surely it is the proper thing now to elimi- 
nate forest fires by prohibiting the picking 
of berries on burned areas, and thus in a 
great many instancc; prevent forest fires. 


out, he leaves under the supervision of a 
State parole agent and-with the moral sup- 
port of the entire Parole Board to aid him 
in making good and in adjusting himself to 
our community life. And finally, if he fails 
to adjust himself or should persist in a career 
of crime, he is returned to the institution 
under the original sentence without the for- 
mality of a trial or other complicated legal 
proceedings. 
+ + 


Granting then that a parole is given, just 
what does the State do to assist the man 
to find his place in society and to overcome 
the handicaps that are placed in his way 
because he has been a convict? 


Foremost in importance is, that he se- 
cures work. Idle hands and minds tend to 
breed mischief and trouble. Men without 
work that keeps the hand and mind occupied 
become dissatisfied and restless. 


A feeling of uneasiness overtakes them. 
They tend to drift back into the old haunts 
and to the companionships of bad associ- 
ates that are all too willing to start them 
on new excursions that often lead to crime. 


Rarely is a man released without definite 
employment, secured either through the in- 
strumentality of the Parole Board or friends 
of the inmates. Surprising as it may seem, 
the State parole agents have, even in these 
times, been unusually successful in procuring 
work for men who are about to leave the 
institutions on parole. 


Fortunately, there are a great many em- 
ployers who are willing to give the under- 
dog a chance and who will always keep a 
certain number of paroled men on their 
pay rolls without embarrassment to the men 
themselves and without other employes know- 
ing of the man’s past record. 


The same is true of women parolees. 
There are many homes the Parole Board 
regularly counts on to take women. The 
one in charge knows the problem that con- 
fronts them, and yet has the best interests 
of the parolee at heart. 


No man is sent to any job or position un- 
less the Board has checked up the em- 
ployer. All too frequently, we have found 
by experience that work offered by friends is 
not always bona fide work; it is simply a 
pretense to get the prisoner out. 

For that reason, care in placement is essen- 
tial. Yet, at the same time, diligence is re- 
quired; so, that by the time the man is ready 
to take the job, it will not be gone because of 
delay in having the man there when needed. 

Here is where the parole agent really comes 
into his own. It is he who makes the deli- 
cate contact between the employer and the 
new employe, who informs him about the 
prisoner and arranges it so that, in part at 
least, the employer becomes an assistant to 
the parole agent in that he takes a special 
interest in the man whom he has employed, 
and, in a sense, becomes a guide as well as 
an employer. 

+ + ) 

Many think of the parole agent as a sort 
of a policeman or guard, constantly standing 
on his dignity and always on the alert to 
throw men back into prison. Such is not the 
case. 

Work having been secured and approved 
and the inmate having taken his place in the 
factory, the farm or the office, we know, in 
a@ general way, that during working hours, 
his mind is so occupied that there is little 
time for other activities. At the same time, 
we also know that inspiration that comes 
from work .and the knowledge that one in 
producing continues even after the day’s 
work is done. Likewise we know that work 
fatigues and that rest is required after a 
day’s work. 

But, none the less, there is the proper use 
of leisure hours that must be looked after. 
In the last analysis, it is the use we make 
of our leisure time that spells progress or 
stagnation for every one of us. To an even 
greater degree than to the aW¥erage law- 


abiding citizen, proper use of leisure spells’ 


success or failure to the man whois on parole. 

How to direct the use of this leisure time 
becomes the problem of the parole agents. 
It is one of those things to which definite, 
specifi¢ rules can not be laid down. The 
handling of the situation requires tact and 
discretion; there is need of the patience of 
a Job and the insight of a saint. 

General rules of conduct are given every 
paroled man and woman when he or she 
leaves the institution. But, just as we do not 
live by bread alone, so general rules merely 
formulated and stated do not necessarily 
bring compliance. The human element enters 
in and that must be supplied by the parole 
agent. 

First of all, he must possess the qualities 
that makes the fellow who comes out regard 
him instinctively as a friend and advisor. 
When the prisoner comes to his own home, 
which by the standards of the community is 
respectable, little difficulty is experienced. 
Generally, the relatives want the man to go 
Straight and will greatly assist in seeing that 
his associates are good. 

Unfortunately, there are frequently homes 
that are not the best or the man has no 
home at all. In such cases it is that the 
parole agent must come in and play the 
part of the “big brother.” 

++ 

The problem of where he shall live, guid- 
ance as to friends he should associate with, 
the character of his amusements; in short, 
the proper use of leisure time, is the responsi- 
bility of the parole agent to be accomplished, 
not by dictation or stern command or by 
virtue of superior power, but by that deli- 
cate, indefinable something sometimes called 
discretion, sometimes common sense and good 
judgment. In the parlance of the day, the 
parole agent must be a “regular fellow,” in 
whom, in time of trouble, men will confide. 

Where especially the parole agent’s mettle 
is tried is when matters go a bit awry, that 
in advance he can suspect trouble and either 
put the man straight or see that he is re- 
turned to the penal institutions. 

How successful has parole been in Minne- 
sota? About 85 per cent of the men released 
on parole made good and have found their 
place in society. When you consider the type 
of risks we deal with, I wish when you next 
hear of a paroled man gone wrong, you 
would remember the great number who have 
gone straight and made no further trouble. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


DETERMINING USE VALUES 
OF NONFERROUS METALS 


Tests for Strength, Wear and other Qualities Conducted 
by Bureau of Standards for Application in Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
minerals. 


The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 


By H. S. RAWDON 
Chief, Division of Metallurgy, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Rawdon continues his discussion of the work on 
nonferrous metals and minerals which is carried on by the Bureau of Standards. 


E subject of the wear of metals is 
one of great economic importance. 
This general subject is intimately re- 
lated to that of nonferrous-bearing alloys 
.—bronzes and “babbitts.” 
+ + 

Much study has been devoted by the 
Bureau of Standards to the determina- 
tion of the relative merits, so far as they 
can be evaluated in the laboratory, of 
various bearing bronzes, as well as the 
effect of variations in a number of metal- 
lurgical factors upon the properties of 
some ef the more or less commercially 
standard alloys. Active cooperation of 
manufacturers has been given in this 
work through the _ research-associate 
plan. 

Tin and antimony are essential com- 
ponents of certain classes of bearing 
alloys, i. e., the so-called “babbitts.” In 
the endeavor to be able to save these 
strategic materials, if the need should 
arise, work has been undertaken at the 
request of the War Department in the 
determination of the qualities and field 
of usefulness of bearing alloys contain- 
ing only a minimum amount of these 
metals. : 

Any new commercial metallic mate- 
rial mugt, before it is accepted to re- 
place other materials, prove its value. 
To do this by using it in actual struc- 
tures and observing the results is ex- 
pensive and very slow. 

The results of laboratory tests to de- 
termine the strength and other prop- 
erties can in most cases be used in se- 
lecting materials. Laboratory results 
are relatively inexpensive and allow 
progress to be made rapidly. 

A striking example of the value of 
extensive laboratory tests is the rapid 
increase in the use of aluminum and 
magnesium alloys in aircraft. These 
materials practically always comply with 
the purchase specifications because the 
manufacturers have had the foresight 
to establish very rigid tests of their 
product and have devéloped methods and 
apparatus which are much more satis- 
factory than those generally used by 
the manufacturers of ferrous metals. 

++ 

It is evident that materials the prop- 
erties of which are definitely known, can 
be used more efficiently—that is, to build 
lighter and safer structures—than a 
material the strength and other prop- 
erties of which are known only approxi- 
mately. 


The determination of the life of a 
structural material under vibratory or 
repeated stress is of particular impor- 
tance in connection with aircraft. A 
very novel testing method, developed at 
the Bureau, for determining the en- 
durance limit of light metallic sheet 
materials, such as duralumin, has been 
in successful operation for several years. 


+ + 


By means of suitabie air jets a strip 
of the sheet material, supported on “air 
bearings” at its two nodal points, is made 
to vibrate at its natural period of vi- 
bration which, for the length of test 
specimen used, is close to 12,000 cycles 
per minute. By this method the time 
required for determining the fatigue 
limit of such materials is very greatly 
reduced. 


Several of the platinum group metals, 
although rare, are indispensable for cer- 
tain scientific and industrial uses. How- 
ever, during the past half century the 
increase in knowledge about these metals 
has lagged badly behind the general 
growth of science and technology. 


For several years past the Bureau has 
been c.igaged in a number of studies on 
some of the more important physical and 
chemical properties of platinum and the 
metals closely related to it. Projects 
now completed or nearly so, are: Proce- 
dures for the preparation of the several _ 
metals in the extremely pure condition 
necessary for scientific use; method for 
their analytical determination; and a 
technic for the fabrication of rhodium 
and platinum-rhodium alloys. 


Work on a complete analytical proce- 
dure for the group is in progress. Stud- 
ies of the physical properties of some 
of the other metals and alloys are 
planned. 


++ ~ 

Work related in character to this is 
carried out on other metals, particularly 
those of industrial importance, the ob- 
ject being the determination of the 
fundamental properties of the metal in 
the highest state of purity available. The 
most recent studies of this kind were 
carried out on nickel, the total impur- 
ities in which were of the order of only 
0.05 of 1 per cent. 

A necessary part of the preparation 
of these metals of high purity is the 
development of suitable refractory mate- 
rials for containers which will not con- 
taminate the metal. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of April 23, Mr. Rawdon continues his discussion of the 
activities of the Bureau of Standards as they relate to nonferrous metals. 


Study of Consumers’ Food Demands 


Survey as Basis of Production and Distribution 
By W. W. OLEY 


Chie}, Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, State of New Jersey 


N A TIME of depression, such as the pres- 
yd producers and manufacturers recog- 

nize consumer demand as that bright spot 
in a rather gloomy situation. It is that 
elusive goal toward which all eyes are 
turned, which, if obtained, brings to them 
orders to fill and carries on commerce, even 
though in a very moderaie way, until gen- 
eral prosperity can build up the purchasing 
power of the country. 


Consumer demand is the ultimate force 
which makes sales. It is dependent on a 
desire which may be increased or diminished 
by the quality of supply and the intensity of 
demand. It is influenced by advertising. 


Consumer demand in food products has 
changed greatly in the past decade. These 
changes have been brought about by at least 
four major causes. 


The first of these is the change in modes 
of living of the present day: Smaller homes, 
less servants, a desire to obtain meals out, 
and many attendant developments of these 
points. 


Second, the working conditions of the pres- 
ent-day wage earners: Shorter hours, more 
work of a sedentary nature caused by ma- 
chine operation in factories and greatly in- 
creased office details in business. 


Third, the philosophy of foods: In which 
category may be listed general education in 
the values of foods, calories and their in- 
fluence on the waistline of a self-conscious 
public, vitamins, and the increased knowledge 
of these forces for the development of sound, 
healthy constitutions. 


And .fourth—that factor of supreme impor- 
tance in connection with the other three— 
the ability to’ obtain. 

Consumer demand is recognized as that 
power behind orders. A knowledge of this 
demand, of the changes taking place and of 
the opportunities to supply it are daily of 
increasing importance. Thus studies are 
instituted. But studies are of no value in 
themselves untii they are used as a basis for 
constructive work. 


Recently the Department of Agriculture 
completed a survey of the public market 
needs of the City of Elizabeth.. In the course 
of that survey we developed the food re- 
quirements of Elizabeth. The figures are 
based on actual canvasses of consumer needs 
in other near-by cities and made applicable 
to the situation in Elizabeth. 

In the survey we show the estimated city 
consumption of 29 fruits and vegetables and 
also the city requirement for eggs, megt and 
milk. We left out all prepared and pack- 
aged goods, such as breakfast foods. We 
also show by actual investigation the rail 
receipts of some of these commodities; the 


inference is that the difference is trucked in, 
some from New York, Newark, wholesale 
markets and some direct from farms within 
the State. 


We, therefore, have a pretty good idea of 
the possibilities of Elizabeth as a potential 
market for many commodities grown in New 
Jersey. But this information is of no value 
unless it is put to work. It is an illustration 
of consumer demand; but, until satisfied by 
a contributing supply, the picture is “not 
completed. 


We are in hopes that the Clty of Eliza- 
beth will reorganize their farmer markets, 
basing the changes on these recommenda- 
tions which we have made so that consumers 
will have a place from which they may ob- 
tain their needs, supplied to them in a prac- 
tical manner by producers and dealers alike. 
Plans are outlined and work commenced on 
such a study in Paterson. 


We know that the consumer, more than 
ever before recognizes qualities of freshness 
and variety. Farmers in New Jersey are 
recognizing this fact and are also well aware 
of the change in consumer demand. The 
best evidence of this is brought out in a 
survey of the changes in the use of land in 
the potato section of central New Jersey. 


This survey shows that, whereas in 1920 
there were approximately 40,000 acres planted 
to potatoes in this area, in 1930 the 
acreage had been reduced by half and that 
much of this land formerly planted to po- 
tatoes is now used to supply the greatly in- 
creased demand for fresh vegetables. In- 
stances of this demand are shown by the 
fact that the unloads of lettuce in New York 
City have increased more than 700 per cent 
in the past decade while population has in- 
creased a possible 15 per cent; that the de- 
mand for spinach has doubled and that this 
demand for leafy vegetables has built up a 
market for a variety of vegetables such as 
breccoli, turnip tops, kale, escarole, chicory 
and the like. 


But other States are also recognizing this 
demand. Improved roads and efficient rail 
transportation have figuratively moved those 
distant farms right up to our doors, 


The State of New Jersey with its 4,000,000 
consumers can exercise a demand which will 
eliminate problems of selling for the New 
Jersey producer and will, I feel sure, when 
the New Jersy producer increases the devel- 
opment of a desirable product. Great steps 
have been taken by our producers, but as has 
been pointed out, the nearness of our mar- 
kets have hindered careful grading work 
which has been forced upon the distant 
shipper, because of long freight hauls and 
consequent charges. 
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JAMES K. POLK 


President of the United States 1845-1849 
“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Library Help to Unemployed 


in Self-training 
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Special Courses of Study Arranged by Edu- 
cational Department of New York as Prepa- 
ration for Vocational Opportunities 


By FRANK L. TOLMAN 


Director, Library Extension Division, Department of Education, State of New York 


EW duties and new opportunities have 
N come to libraries as the result of wide- 

spread unemployment and decreased in- 
comes of the people. 

The use of libraries has increased beyond 
any parallel in their history. Reading rooms 
are crowded day and evening. The number 
of books borrowed in New York State has 
jumped from 48,000,000 of volumes in 1930 
to about 60,000,000 in 1931. Demands for 
serious books in economics, history, political 
science and on the various trades and pro- 
fessions have increased beyond proportion. 


+ + 


All this has occurred under the handicap 
of insufficient and arrested incomes. Li- 
brary salaries are notoriously low. Library 
staffs are pitifully small. 

Funds for the purchase of books and peri- 
odicals are very limited and there has been 
no reduction in the cost of books or other 
essentials of library use. 

The policy of library boards in the face 
of the immense opportunities and the im- 
mense financial uncertainties of the present 
has naturally been various, often uncertain 
and sometimes reactionary. A main purpose 
of a State agency, charged with the coordi- 
nation and development of all library effort 
in the State, must of necessity be directed 
to influencing the libraries to maximum ef- 
fort, better cooperation, coordinated activities 
and the undertaking of unusual services de- 
manded by the unparalleled human need. 

In relating some of the activities of the 
State Education Department in its relations 
to libraries in the emergency, it is desirable 
to mention briefly some of the normal ac- 
tivities of this Division. 

In the State Education Department there 
are two important divisions devoted to books 
and libraries. In the State Library the State 
aims to collect and conserve the great books 
of all times and all peoples, the intellectual 
resources of the world, as a common treasure 
house for all the people. 

But the State goes farther than this. It 
believes that libraries should be generally 
available to the citizens of the State wher- 
ever they live and for this reason it seeks 
to encourage the establishment of free public 
libraries. 

The Library Extension Division of the 
State Education Department has the duty 
of promoting the establishment of libraries 
and aiding in their development into vital 
centers of intellectual life. 

There are many ways by which the State 
attempts to make libraries common and. effi- 
cient. These methods will be found to be 
both simple and practical. For convenience, 
I shall speak first of the establishment of 
public libraries, then of school libraries and 
last of attempts to make books and libraries 
available to the rural people and farm popu- 
lation. 

The public library is recognized through- 
out the world as one of the great American 
inventions in the field of education. It is 
being copied in China, India, France, Ger- 
mee. Czechoslovakia and many other coun- 

es. 

New York has many more public and free 
libraries than any other State. Since 1834 
or for nearly a century, the State of New 
York has encouraged and made easy their 
establishment. Such libraries are incor- 
porated by the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York without 
expense. 

++ 

The State also employs trained librarians 
who travel and help in the work of getting 
a new library into efficient operation. After 
the library has shown that it meets the 
modest requirements of the State, it is regis- 
tered as a member of the educational family 
or fraternity of the State, known as the 
University of the State’of New York. The 
Department keeps in touch with each library, 
helping as it can with small appropriations 
of money, loans of books, information and 
advice. 

Carlyle once said that the true university 
is a collection of books or a library. In the 
same spirit New York State has decreed that 
no university or high school shall exist. in 
the State without a library selected for and 
used in the processes of its teaching. 

Recently books have been shown to be as 
essential in elementary and junior high 
school work. Consequently, libraries selected 
and used to enrich and vitalize the programs 
of these grades of schools are becoming com- 
mon and in all probability will become a re- 
quirement for such schools, 

Cities and large villages have great ad- 
vantages over rural areas in library facilities. 
New York, in spite of its many great cities 
and its numeyous villages, ranks fifth among 
the States as a great rural State with rural 
population exceeding 2,000,000. The last 
census showed moreover that this rural popu- 
lation is increasing. Only Texas, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina and Ohio have larger 
rural populations. 

Our library reports show a very unequal 
distribution of libraries between city and 
large village on the one hand and the small 
community and farm population on the other. 


+ + 


Ninety-nine of each 100 of the urban 
population of the State have easy access to 
libraries whereas only 20 out of each 100 
of rural people and only 6 out of each 100 
of farm people have libraries available. 

Rural counties have far fewer libraries 
than urban counties have. If we were to 
move together all parts of the State without 
library service we should have a disirict as 
large as the State of Ohio without access to 
books. 

Fortunately, Governor Roosevelt has signed 
@ new ccunty library law that offers the 
means to bring libraries to this great terri- 
tory at reasonable cost. 

The State has not rested content without 
trying to bring books to small communities 
needing them. New York was the originator 
of the State traveling library system and for 
30 years has sent small libraries of care- 
fully-selected books to rural schools, study 
clubs, farm homes, granges and the like. 

While these small collections have done 
much to bring opportunity and satisfaction 
to small communities, the difficulty and ex- 
tent of the problem of the bookless in New 
York is beyond the capacity of the Govern- 
ment to solve unaided by local effort. The 


day of the library of the open road will come 
when country people more generally demand 
equality of opportunity with village and city 
residents. 

In addition to the normal activities the 
Library Extension Division has been called 
upon to advise as to means by which library 
buildings can be ‘put to use as club rooms for 
the unemployed, how they may serve as re- 
lief agencies and employment bureaus in 
small communities, how libraries may coop- 
erate effectively with various national State 
and city relief and emergency orgahizations, 
how they can aid in self education for new 
vocations, how to use untrained white-collar 
men and women in relief employment. 

The Division, in cooperation with the 
American Library Association, is aiding and 
encouraging all libraries to promote a spe- 
cial reading and study program of the pres- 
ent world economic condition. Short non- 
technical reading lists have been distributed 
to schools and libraries on such subjects as 
the unemployment problem, disarmament, 
five-year plan, leisure, neighborhood of 
States, reparations, gold crisis, and many 
other subjects. 

++ 

Discussion groups have been organized on 
these and related subjects, as well as on the 
topics presented over the air by the Na- 
tional Council on Radio in Education. Ex- 
tensive bibliographies have been prepared by 
State libraries for the use of State and 
municipal bodies on taxation, public finance 
relief and unemployment insurance. 

This has been done in the belief that in- 
telligent knowledge of facts is more impor- 
tant in the crisis of today than hysterical 
panaceas and blind emotional reactions. 

In relation to the support of libraries, the 
New York Library Association has acted 
with the Library Extension Division in point- 
ing out the unusual importance of library 
service at this time, the relatively small cost 
of libraries, the facts about library budgets 
and expenditures, general policy of the great 
majority of cities and villages in New York 
State to maintain library service unimpaired, 
possible economies that will not lower effi- 
ciency, and the need for careful analysis 
and survey of expenditures prior to drastic 
action. 

Information collected from New York li- 
braries shows that for the State, expendi- 
tures for library service increased in 1931. 
The present year will doubtless see a gen- 
eral and critical analysis of library budgets, 
with many savings effected, without, it is 
to be hoped, a destructive deflation of a 
public service that has always operated at 
minimum cost and with the highest tradi- 
tions of unselfish service. 


Need to Maintain 
Public Health 


Service 





By 
Dr. Stanley H. Osborn 
Commissioner of Health, 
State of Connecticut 


N THESE times mfny persons have occa- 
I sion to ponder the price of public health 

when they view the total amount of the 
budget of a department of health and pos- 
sibly the cost of their own medical care 
from the doctor, dentist, nurse and hospital. 
We are not discussing the personal sickness, 
but rather the health menace that may af- 
fect the general public. 

We are considering the safeguarding of 
such matters as water and milk supplies; the 
prevention of the spread of epidemics of 
communicable diseases; and the laboratory 
activities, which are such a necessary part 
of communicable disease control, that must 
continue in order to safeguard public health. 

The many phases of public health now in- 
clude sanitary engineering, vital statistics, 
preventable diseases, mental hygiene, labora- 
tories, occupational diseases, public health 
nursing, child hygiene, dental hygiene and 
nutrition. The work carried on by these 
activities is reflected, in part, in the low death 
rates from many diseases. 

The cost of the public health protection in 
the towns and cities vary from approximately 
10 cents to 80 cents per capita per year, or 
less than the average bottle of patent medi- 
cine or an evening’s entertainment. Some 
towns pay less, and one or two cities with 
isolation hospitals have a higher cost. 

The cost of the State Department of 
Health activities is approximately 21 cents 
per capita. These costs are not excessive 
when we realize that Connecticut is enjoy- 
ing a lower death rate than any of the 
northeastern States at the present time. In 
many causes of death, such as infant mor- 
tality, diphtheria, typhoid fever, deaths of 
mothers in childbirth, the rates are constantly 
decreasing. Truly, the judicious expenditure 
of money in modern public health programs 
returns agded wealth in health each ensuing 
year. 

There is much disease that can still further 
be eliminated by the present means at our 
disposal. To put these measures into action 
would mean a few cents per capita additional 
each year. As new methods of tackling pub- 
lic health problems arise, often more can be 
done at a lower cost, and this is one of the 
means that has enabled public health work- 
ers to do so much even though the budget 
does not show an increase comparable to the 
added activities. 

Where there were thousands of cases of 
diphtheria and typhoid each year in Con- 
necticut, we now have hundreds. Where 
we had formerly water-borne epidemics of 
disease, we have none. Where we had food 
outbreaks of disease, they are now a rarity. 

So to answer the question asked at the be- 
ginning of the discussion, ‘‘What price public 
health protection?” we can but say it is, on 
the yearly average, less than a dollar per 
person for all health department activities, 
local and State, in Connecticut. 

Further, we can state that much additional 
sickness is known to be preventable if the 
general public could see the way to furnish 
their departments of health with funds. 





